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LET US HELP YOU FINDA PLACEIN. § 
RECEPTIVE 
LATIN-AMERICAN 
MARKETS 





URING 1932 we very materially assisted in creating markets in the West Indies, Central America 
and East Coast of South American countries for American producers of such commodities as 


™ = iol 
Beans Paper Canned Dried Machinery 
aa +. 
Rice Soap Goods Fruits Ete. 
A We invite your correspondence with regard to Latin-American trade opportunities for your line. Our capable ‘ton 
H the ground”? representatives are trained in giving a service you can depend upon. 


Address Foreign Service Department, 461 Market St., San Francisco 
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Offices in U.S. 


Oakland Portland Me Cormick. Steamship Company 






Los Angeles Seat tle 461 Market St. 

San Diego lracoma San Francisco 

Vancouver, B. C. Astoria ————— DOUglas 2561 
Philadelphia New York Baltimore Pittsburgh Chicago Norfolk 
560) Drexel Bldg. N. Y. Central Bldg. Baltimore Trust Co. Bldg. (Munson SS. Line, Agents) (Munson SS. Line, Agents Taylor & Andrews 
Phone: Lombard 4360 Phone: Murray Hill 2-6900 Phone: Calvert 6234 Oliver Bldg. Conway Bldg., Law Bldg. 


Phone: Atlantic 1696 111 W. Washington Street Phone: 25371 
Phone: State 6828 


This issue of THE TRAFFIC WORLD consists of two parts, 
of which this is part I. Part Il is the semi-annual index. 
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WESTBOUND 
FROM PHILADELPHIA SECOND OF THE FOUR NEW SUPER LINERS FROM SEATTLE—VICTORIA 
: Santa Paula — Jan. 30 
Santa Rosa = Jan. 18 ee | Santa Rosa _ Feb. 13 
Santa Elisa = Jan. 25 | FROM OAKLAND—ALAMEDA 
on Santa Cecilia — Jan. 18 
Santa Teresa — Feb. 1 | Santa Paula — Feb. 2 
FROM NEW YORK i a ee ge FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
: — Santa Cecilia — Jan. 19 
Santa Rosa — Jan. 21 ————— . — Santa Paula — Feb. 3 
Santa Elisa — Jan. 27 oS ee a ee ear . FROM LOS ANGELES 
Ss jogs Tg ee SSS = ee Santa Cecilia) — Jan. 21 
anta Teresa — Feb. 3 Santa Paula — Feb. 4 
SAILS PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 4 NEW YORK, JAN. 7 , 
PHILADELPHIA, PIER 40 SOUTH WHARVES NEW YORK, 10 HANOVER SQ. OAKLAND, HOWARD TERMINAL 
PITTSBURGH, HENRY W. OLIVER BLDG. CHICAGO, 230 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. ALAMEDA, ENCINAL TERMINAL 
CLEVELAND, CENTRAL UNITED BANK BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO, 2 PINE ST. SEATTLE, 1308 FOURTH AVE. 
BUFFALO, 62 ROSEDALE AVE. HAMBURG, N. Y. LOS ANGELES, 548 SO. SPRING ST. VICTORIA, 817 GOVERNMENT ST. 


Rail Siding and Loeal L.C.L. 
P 
Freight Station in same building 


Rave Money — save unnecessary cartage ex- 


pense on all rail shipments. 


inerease Sales Store door delivery at low cost 


GENERAL STORAGE — RENTAL SPACE — _ DISTRIBUTION to Greater New York.LongiIsland, 


New Jersey.Westchester County. 
Hudson River Valley and Con- 
necticut. Special arrangements 
for distribution into Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts. Let us 
aet as your eastern shipping 


elerk and thereby inerease your 





sales by delivering tomorrow 


orders that are sold today. 


L A Cc K AW A N N A Save freight charges by shipping 


TE RMINAL WAREHOUSES x direct to us in consolidated ears 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. of L. C. L. shipments for im- 


mediate distribution. 
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ASK 
These Men 





D. C. KELSEY, 
General Agent, 
New Orleans, La. 





E. J. DEAN, 
New England Freight and 
Passenger Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 


Cc. R. PETRY, 
General Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


—if they don’t know 
they will find out 


Erie representatives are pledged to do all in their power 
to help you on any shipping problem you may have. 
They are men of wide experience and broad background. 
They have studied and handled all phases of shipping. 
Ask them for advice on your problems. The chances 
are they will give you complete information immedi- 
ately. But if they cannot—and this is one of Erie’s basic 
principles—they will find out. The entire Erie organiza- 
tion stands ready at all times to help them find out. 


RAILROAD 


SYSTEM 
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In Philadel 





strategically located 
for efficient 
distribution of 
merchandise 


As the largest operators of 
public warehouses in Phila- 
delphia we are equipped 
to render economical and 
highly efficient service in- 
cident to the handling of flour, dried 
fruits, canned goods, cereals, soaps, 
glycerine, wool, cotton, newsprint, furni- 
ture, hay, straw, feed and all classes of 
package freight. Liberal allowances may 
be had on stored goods. 

The various warehouses are conveni- 
ently located throughout the city and 
contain 2,100,000 square feet of excel- 


MorchantWarchouse Co. 
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phia 


| 
Warehouses 


1O CHESTNUT ST. PH 









lent storage space. The buildings are of 


modern steel and concrete construction 
completely equipped with sprinkler sys- 
tems to provide low insurance rates. All 
properties are served by Pennsylvania 
Railroad sidings. 


ONE OF 
THE CHAIN OF 
TIDEWATER 


Write for illustrated booklet which 
describes in detail the facilities of 
each individual warehouse. 


TERMINALS 
GALLIED INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 





ILADELPHIA, PA. 
MALCOLM A.BUCKEY #3; 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 


Rail —Water— Motor Vehicle —Air— Material Handling and Distribution 








Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 


all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
| setting forth facts without bias. 


Take the government out of business. This applies 


» to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 


to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 


of transport. 


Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 


» sound public policy. 


A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE PASSING OF COOLIDGE 


HE death of Calvin Coolidge, mourned by many peo- 

ple in many ways and for many reasons, will be 
peculiarly felt in the transportation world just at this 
time. He was chairman of the National Transportation 
Committee, set up by a group of banking and educational 
institutions for the purpose of working out a program for 
the solution of the transportation problem. He had no 
special fitness for this task, outside of his general ability, 
probity, and good sense, but it was the theory that a re- 
port fathered by a committee of which he was chairman 
would, at least, represent the unbiased opinion of men of 
good judgment and would carry weight with the public 
and Congress. But, without him, what will be the result? 
As we understand the matter now, the committee pro- 
poses to carry on without Mr. Coolidge; its report may 
be just as painstaking and just as sound as it would have 
been had Mr. Coolidge lived to continue his task, but, 
even so, will it carry weight? We do not believe it will. 
Rightly or wrongly, logically or illogically, it was not so 
much the fact that a committee of leading citizens was 
to make this study that gave the matter importance, as 
that Calvin Coolidge headed the committee and that its 
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report would bear the imprint of his character and judg- 
ment. Few persons, perhaps, outside of transportation 
circles, even knew who the other members of the com- 
mittee were; it has always been referred to as the “Coo- 
lidge Committee.” We fear, therefore, that the great 
expectations from the study and report by this commit- 
tee will not be realized, however sound may be its con- 
clusions. 

On the other hand, of course, it may be that, if Mr. 
Coolidge had lived to finish this work, the report would 
not have been sound and so would have done great dam- 
age, because it would have been held in such high public 
esteem. We shall never know how that might have been. 
But, as things are now, the report, even if sound, will 
not be of much consequence (unless something is done to 
give it the importance it would have had if its chairman 
had lived) and, if unsound, will not do much more dam- 
age than any other report of the kind might do. Its 
faults can always be explained on the theory that the 
committee was not as originally set up, just as its excel- 
lencies can be discounted by the argument that those who 
made it were not authorities. To those who are more or 
less expert in the subjects to be dealt with, the report will 
have value because the chief investigator for the com- 
mittee is Dr. Harold G. Moulton, an economist in whom 
there is much confidence. But, even here, there may be 
doubt as to how much Dr. Moulton had to do with pre- 
paring the report or how much attention was paid to his 
recommendations. 

After all, those responsible for the formation of the 
committee were taking a big chance; they risked every- 
thing on the gamble that the report would be sound, 
relying then on Mr. Coolidge’s popularity to “put it over” 
with the public. It is, however, among our many sincere 
regrets at the passing of Calvin Coolidge that we could 
not have had the benefit of his judgment, as a private 
citizen, after careful study, on the present day transpor- 
tation problem. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 
OW far we have gone in this matter of regulation 
of motor vehicle carriers in competition with the 
regulated railroad carriers is shown by the fact that the 
tentative draft of the bill prepared by the American 
Highway Freight Association for introduction in Con- 
gress proposes that the motor vehicle carriers shall be 
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regulated in almost every respect just as their rail com- 
petitors are regulated. The exceptions have nothing to 
do with the matter of equalization of regulation. Thus, 
_ the motor truck operators themselves, in spite of opposi- 
tion on the part of shippers and others, are asking for 
this thing, as told elsewhere. Whether they merely think 
it good policy to adopt this attitude in favor of a system 
that they think is bound to come anyhow, or really think 
their business would prosper better under government 
regulation, we do not know; probably they are influenced 
by both considerations. At any rate, their attitude is to 
be commended and we hope the railroad baiters will no 
longer think they are called on to protect the truck op- 
erators from themselves. They ought to know what is 
good for their business—and every fair-minded person 
ought to know that, whether it is good for the truck busi- 
ness or not, it is not fair or even sane to apply regulation 
to one kind of carrier and not to another kind. 

What we have said in commendation of the plan of 
the truck operators is said on the theory that the same 
kind of regulation that now applies is to continue to be 
applied to the rail carriers. We could have wished that, 
in attempting to equalize the burden and make the reg- 
ulatory policy apply uniformly, advantage might have 
been taken of the opportunity to remove from the rail- 
roads some of the useless regulation with which they 
are now hampered and, thus, bring about equalization by 
a process of taking from the railroads as well as adding 
to the trucks. Perhaps, in the process of legislation, this 
will yet come about. 





THE GOVERNMENT BARGE LINE 


T sometimes happens that, when an individual or a pub- 
lication harps a good deal on some particular subject, 
he or it is regarded as somewhat over enthusiastic. We 
are thinking now of the government barge line enterprise 
and our own energetic and continued opposition to it. 
Of course, we are no longer alone in our opposition; even 
a Congressional committee has devoted some attention to 
it and so has the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. It is now “in bad.” Yet it may help to show 
how the matter appeals to some others who have had 
ample opportunity to study it and who are fully capable 
of analyzing it. 

Thomas F. Woodlock, former member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and recognized as one of 
the strongest men on that body, writing in The Wall 
Street Journal this week, under the heading, “Uncle Sam, 
Pirate,” says: 

An interesting contribution to the public stock of information 
concerning the privateering operations of the United States 
government conducted by its Inland Waterways Corp. is the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the “commer- 
cial value” of that corporation. 

The Commission defines that “value” as follows: “A value 
for such purposes may be and generally is different from a 
value for rate-making purposes. The predominating considera- 
tion in the determination of the commercial value of property 
is the return which may be anticipated from its use as indicated 
by past operations and a forecast of conditions as they may be 


reasonably expected to exist in the future.” The Commission is 
here concerned only with the commercial value of the property. 
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The net investment on the books of the corporation, cover. 
ing all the property owned, stood on February 29, last, as ad- 
justed by the Commission’s bureau of valuation, at $23,234,958. 
The estimated “cost of reproduction new” and the same “less 
depreciation” are of no particular relevance in the matter. It 
May be noted, however, that the bureau estimates “deprecia. 
tion” at about 6% millions on the estimated “reproduction cost 


new” of a little over 23 millions. The company’s general bal. 
ance sheet as of February 29, 1932, shows “reserve for accrued 
depreciation” at a shade over 3 millions—less than one-half of 
the above estimate. 

It is regrettable that the Commission’s bureau did not look 
into details of the corporation’s income account sufficiently to 
tell us something concerning the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
depreciation charges to operating expenses. Mr. F. J. Lisman 
has raised a serious question on this score. 

Now the Commission finds that in the light of its definition 
of “commercial value” above quoted, determination of earning 
capacity is the key, and, therefore, the “income account” is the 
all important thing. Taking the entire period of the corpora- 
tion’s life to February 29, 1932, i. e., June 1, 1924, to February 
29, 1932, the net earnings, excluding the Warrior River Ter. 
minal, over operating expenses and rentals of property, were 
$587,512.10. In these earnings are included $482,691 for in- 
terest received on bank deposits (of unused cash from sale of 
capital stock) and on loans. 

Thus from river operations proper the “net earnings’ for 
the seven years and nine months covered by the statement 
were in round figures $105,500, assuming that depreciation 
charges were sufficient. Net income from the Warrior River 
Terminal for the five years and nine months during which the 
Waterways Corp. has owned the property was $23,420. These 
net earnings together aggregating, say, $128,000, constitute 
the results to date of the experiment conducted by the govern- 
ment to demonstrate the feasibility of water transportation. 

In the light of these results the Commission reports a 
“commercial value” for the entire property of $7,000,000. Of 
this sum a 6 per cent return would require net earnings of 
$420,000. The net earnings in 1931 were $264,509, taking the 
figures as given in its current report. For the first two months 
of 1929 they were $176,262. Assuming that the Commission has 
“capitalized” earning capacity on a 6 per cent basis, the “value” 
it reports is clearly predicated upon prospect rather than upon 


performance. 
Concerning prospect it says: “What the future may hold 
. cannot, of course, be definitely forecast . . . The rate struc- 


ture is becoming more stable” (!) “but what it will be, and 
what can be earned under it when it has been fully devel- 
oped in consideration of cost of service, competing transporta- 
tion agencies, competitive disadvantages due to slower move- 
ment and the necessity of rehandling in connection with rail 
transportation, can only be conjectured. The corporation is 
not subject to regulation of rates or services except on joint 
barge-rail or rail-barge shipments. This comparative freedom 
from regulation may have given it some advantages denied to 
rail lines and which might by change in the law be denied to 
private operators.” (Black face supplied.) 

It seems, therefore, that the public’s money invested in 
this experiment in practical piracy is now worth some 30 cents 
on the dollar, and this is termed by the government official 
who has conducted it a “successful demonstration.” That in 
times like these its continuance should be permitted is a com- 
plete enigma. Let him who thinks he can find it, offer a solu- 
tion of the riddle which by any kind of logic can be brought 
into some semblance of accord with common sense and fair 
dealing. 


McGUGIN’S TRANSPORT PLAN 


In remarks in the House in connection with the economic 
condition of the country, Representative McGugin, of Kansas, 
set forth the following as part of his program for permanent 
relief: 

Instead of lending money to railroads, I would stand aside and 
let economic pressure drive them into receivership as quickly as 
possible, to the end that their capital structure would be wrung down 
to that point where the railroads could be operated so that a fair 
return could be earned on the investment from transportation rates 
which had been reduced to a reasonable parity with commodity prices. 

I would not have the government contribute one penny to subsidize 
any competing transportation with the railroads. 

I would have the government tax commercial busses and trucks 
upon the public highways until these busses and trucks paid for 
their use of the highways and until their cost of opreation is in 
keeping) with an honest and fair reduced operation cost of the rail- 
roads, including the taxes paid by the railroads. 


REGULATION OF FORWARDING COMPANIES 
The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
has decided not to consider at this session of Congress H. R. 
9268, the bill providing for regulation of forwarding companies. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





A two line item in the January Ili- 
nois Central Magazine is suggestive of 
the destructive character of the storm the 
Americans brought on themselves in the 
few years preceding the fall of 1929. It 
says: 

In 1910 a share of Illinois Central stock cost 263 bushels of corn. 


In August, 1932, only 47 bushels of corn were required to buy a share 
of Illinois Central stock. 


How Destructive 
We Mortals 
Have Been! 





One of the facts that has most 
astonished political observers is the 
support the railroads are receiving 
from an element of the population 
(the rural or granger) which was so 
hostile to them forty years ago. 
Governor Richards, of South Carolina, which is certainly an 
agricultural state, was one of the first of the formerly hostile 
element to call on those he could be expected to influence 
(the state commissions) to support the railroads in the fight 
between them and the motor vehicle. He made that call to 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
at Columbia, S. C., in the fall of 1930. 

Nearly everything that may be deemed a straw to indicate 
the direction of the wind suggests that the state commissioners 
constitute the strongest single non-railroad force exerted against 
continuance of the utmost freedom for the motor vehicle as 
a transportation agency. Why? One answer seems to be that 
most state commissioners depend, directly or indirectly, for 
continuance in public life as commissioners, on the rural vote. 

Thus far, the assertion that the motor vehicle pays its 
share, or more, of the taxes appears not to influence the granger 
element very much. The explanation for that seeming state 
of the public mind may be that taxes paid by the motor vehicle 
do not seem to reach the country districts, while railroad taxes 
are usable and used for local purposes, such as support of the 
schools for instance. 

Up to the end of 1932, $17,941,276 borrowed by railroads 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was used to pay 
taxes in twenty-eight states and the District of Columbia. In 
some of its reports approving loans to railroads the Commis- 
sion said the money was needed to pay taxes that would keep 
open schools that otherwise would have to be closed. The 
states receiving the largest sums from the railroads out of 
loans that enabled them to pay taxes are: Arkansas, which 
received $1,310,773; Illinois, $2,582,876; Michigan, $4,137,182; 
New Jersey, $2,850,663 and Oklahoma, $1,098,914. 

Putnam County, Ohio, altogether agricultural, may be taken 
to illustrate the point that railroad taxes are available for 
local purposes of all sorts, while vehicle taxes are devoted 
almost wholly to the construction and upkeep of highways. The 
automotive and petroleum industries have always contended 
that vehicle and gasoline taxes should be devoted to the high- 
ways. They have succeeded almost 100 per cent in confining 
such taxes to such purposes. 

Last summer J. S. Ogan, Jr., treasurer of Putnam County, 
pointed out that the $96,000 a year received from the railroads 
in that county went entirely to the support of schools and 
other township and county purposes. He directed attention 
to the fact that the railroads, in addition to paying taxes for 
general purposes, also kept up their rights of way, while trucks 
and busses required the constant expenditure of money for the 
building and repairing of highways, absorbing, he said, a large 
Share of the income from busses and trucks for that purpose. 
Railroads, he said, paid one-sixth of the taxes in the county 
and were the largest single tax payers. His idea was that 
the citizens of that county stood to lose more than they would 
= by the displacement of the railroads by the motor truck and 

us. 

If the idea that the railroads are the supporters of county 
and township activities is general it is not hard to understand 
the politics of the situation. The motor vehicle may pay its 
Share of the taxes but the money paid by it is devoted, in 
large measure, to the construction and maintenance of the 


The Politics of 
Taxes Paid by 
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ground on which the commercial vehicles conduct their busi- 
ness, while the railroads keep up the places where they do 
business. In addition, they contribute to the maintenance of 
schools and other local undertakings, and that is where the 
heavy voting is done. 





Last week Iowa State College came 
to the front with the thought that agri- 
cultural surpluses could be turned into 
alcohol for the running of the family auto- 
mobile and other worthy things. 

This week another suggestion for the 
betterment of the world comes forth from Ames, Ia., where the 
college is situated, according to a news dispatch attributed to 
the Associated Press. A medal is pinned on the “Jerusalem 
artichoke,” alleged to be identical with the wild sunflower in 
that part of the country, as the source, from its tuber roots, 
of levulose, a sugar one and a half times sweeter than ordi- 
nary sugar. The “agricultural workers” in that college, ac- 
cording to the joyous message from Ames, have developed a 
semi-commercial process for getting sugar from the wild sun- 
flower roots that is right expensive now but which they are 
represented as believing can be developed into a commercial 
process that will yield sugar costing not more than twenty 
cents a pound. 

Just now, anyone desiring sugar in considerable quantities, 
it might be suggested, would be buried a half mile deep in it 
if he offered four cents a pound for all the American refiners 
would send him. In fact, there are times, bargain days, when 
sugar can be bought at retail for about four cents a pound. 
Levulose at twenty cents a pound probably would have a 
harder time preserving its commercial life than alcohol at 20 
cents a gallon, to be used as a motor fuel. 

Ames, if its publicity man continues in health, may become 
well known as the place where things to bring joy to the 
world can be done—if some multi-billionaire will only endow the 
“agricultural workers” and college professors who are leading 
such interesting lives in finding how to make silk purses out of 
sows’ ears and things of that sort. 


Here Is Another 
lowa State 
College Idea 





According to an array of allegations 
of fact collected by Alfred Reeves, vice 
president and general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Decatur, Ala., is the place where 
the accuracy of the observation quoted 
in the caption is neatly illustrated. 

As compiled by Mr. Reeves, who prays for an end to “tax 
raids on automobiles,” the first year a man owns and operates 
an automobile in Decatur, his taxes amount to $119.55. In 
view of the fact, according to Mr. Reeves, that 85 per cent of 
the automobiles in the country sell for less than $750 a unit, 
the tax paid by the Decatur man is shown forth as heavy— 
almost one-sixth of the sales price. 

Decatur, of course, does not put on that burden by itself. 
In fact, the city is accused of taking only $12.20 from the car 
owner, in the form of a city gasoline tax of two cents a gallon, 
consumption being estimated at 610 gallons a year. 

The federal government takes more than twice that much 
—$25.90, in fact—with its excise taxes'on the new car itself, 
on tires, on lubricating oil, and the one cent a gallon gasoline 
tax. 

Alabama and Limestone County are accused of doing the 
rest of the raiding, the state taking a gasoline tax of six cents 
and the county three cents, making a total gasoline tax of 
twelve cents. That is about 200 per cent of the amount the 
man who makes the gasoline receives. If the farmer were 
taxed on his wheat in like proportion, he would be paying about 
80 cents a bushel now. The state gasoline tax of six cents a 
gallon constitutes the largest single item. The next is the 
state horsepower tax of $18.75. Then comes the county tax of 
three cents, amounting to $18.30. The smallest item is eighty 
cents exacted by the federal government on the lubricating oil 
used, at the rate of four cents a gallon. 


The Power to Tax 
Is the Power 
to Destroy 





Twenty odd years ago, about 
1911—tthe precise year is not im- 
portant—W. A. Percy, arguing in 
the then alive Commerce Court, 
half petulantly described the 
Commission as an amphibian en- 
dowed with the powers of aviation. He was not enamored of 
something it had done. There was nothing more ridiculous in 
governmental agencies, in his opinion, than something that 
could live on land or in the water and also fly. So he described 
the odd thing that exercises, in some degree, the powers of 
the three supposedly distinct branches of this government. 


Commission Truly an 
Amphibian Endowed With 
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It might be suggested that the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States this week, in Interstate Commerce 
Commission et al. vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navi- 
gation Company et al. (elsewhere in this issue) confirms the 
characterization uttered by Percy. The Commission may be a 
part of the government of the United States, but the Attorney- 
General, speaking for the United States, can refuse to take an 
appeal from the decision of a lower court without binding the 
Commission. Foolish as a decision of the Commission may 
seem to the Attorney-General, the fact that he thinks a case 
should not be appealed in no sense cramps the Commission’s 
style. It can carry on the litigation, though the suit, under 
the statute, is against the United States. Obviously, he 
thought it not worth while to continue the fight for the Com- 
mission’s order directing the railroads to build a line across 
Oregon under the idea that such construction would be an 
extension of line contemplated in the part of the interstate 
commerce act requiring the railroads to build extensions so 
as, as many thought from the beginning, to enable them better 
to perform car service; he betook himself from the litigation 
when the appeal was taken. 

That was not a defect in the litigation, the court said. In 
doing that it carried out the idea that was in the minds of 
the advocates of that part of the statute when they drew the 
legislation designed to afford a method for litigating a ques- 
tion even if the Attorney-General of the United States did not 
choose to take an appeal from a decision. 

At the time the statute was enacted, the supporters of the 
Commission and the law it administers had an idea that an 
attorney-general, at some time or another, if there was no 
provision for continued proceedings by interveners in a litiga- 
tion, would “threw down” the supposed public interest, as 
embodied in a decision of the Commission. So they made the 
statute say that, even if the Commission had had an attack of 
“cold feet” in this case, in addition to the attorney-general, it 
could have been carried on by Oregon or any other party 
aggrieved by the decision of the lower court. And now that 
part of the law has been upheld by the highest tribunal in the 
land.—A. E. H. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first eleven 
months of 1932 had a net railway operating income of $301,- 
156,515, which was at the annual rate of return of 1.20 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first 
eleven months of 1931, their net railway operating income was 


$510,327,096, or 2.03 per cent on their property investment, 


according to the bureau, which added: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first eleven months of 
1932 is based on reports from 167 Class I railroads representing a 
total of 242,167 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first eleven months of 1932 
totaled $2,915,866,458, compared with $3,947,775,573 for the same period 
in 1931, or a decrease of 26.1 per cent. Operating expenses for the 
first eleven months of 1932 amounted to $2.241,180,585, compared 
with $3,024,088,636 for the same period in 1931, or a decrease of 
25.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first eleven months of 1932 paid $263,- 
834,357 in taxes compared with $291,737,061 for the same period in 
1931, or a decrease of 9.6 per cent. For the month of November alone, 
the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $19,693,931, a de- 
crease of $126,453 under November, 1931. 

Sixty-one Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes 
in the first eleven months of 1932, of which 18 were in the eastern, 
16 in the southern and 27 in the western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of November alone had a net 
railway operating income of $34,179.119, which, for that month, was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.55 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. In November, 1931, their net railway operating income was 
$36,787,707 or 1.67 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of November amounted 
to $253,574,864 compared with $305,373,862 in November, 1931, a de- 
crease of 17 per cent. Operating expenses in November totaled 
$189,667,306 compared with $238,497,164 in the same month in 1931, 
or a decrease of 20.5 per cent. 


Eastern District 

Class I railroads in the eastern district for the first eleven months 
in 1932 had a net railway operating income of $200,072,559, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.72 ner cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1931, their net railway operating 
income was $263,889,187 or 2.28 per cent on their property investment. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the eastern 
district for the first eleven months in 1932 totaled $1,489,186,686, a 
decrease of 24.6 per cent below the corresponding period in 1931, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,104,000,026, a decrease of 27 per cent 
under the same period in 1931. 

Class I railroads in the eastern district in the month of Novem- 
ber had a net railway operating income of $20,265,245 compared with 
$17,510,473 in November, 1931. 


Southern District 
Class I railroads in the southern district for the first eleven 
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months of 1932 had a net railway operating income of $20,403,274, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 0.67 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1931, their net railway 
operating income amounted to $40,978,878, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 1.34 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the southern district 
for the first eleven months in 1932 amounted to $348,233,864, a de- 
crease of 27.6 per cent under the same period in 1931, while operating 
expenses totaled $289,669,532, a decrease of 26.8 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the southern district for the month of No- 
vember had a net railway operating income of $3,258,769 compared 
with $3,306,765 in November, 1931. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the western district for the first eleven 
months in 1932 had a net railway operating income of $80,680,682, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 0.77 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. For the same eleven months in 1931, the railroads 
in that district had a net railway operating income of $205,459,031, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.95 per cent on their 
property investment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I rail- 
roads in the western district for the first eleven months’ period in 
1932 amounted to $1,078,445,908, a decrease of 27.7 per cent under the 
same period in 1931, while operating expenses totaled $847,511,027, 
a decrease of 24 per cent compared with the same period in 1931. 

For the month of November alone, the net railway operating 
income of the Class I railroads in the western district amounted to 
$10,655,096. The net railway operating income of the same roads in 
November, 1931, amounted to $15,970,469. 


Class | Railroads—United States 
Month of November 


Per cent 
1932 1931 decline 
Total operating revenues........ $ 253,574,864 $ 305,373,862 17.0 
Total operating expenses........ 189,667,306 238,497,164 20.5 
0 ee eee 19,693,931 19,820,384 0.6 
Net railway operating income... 34,179,119 36,787,707 ae 
Operating ratio—per cent........ 74.80 78.10 ses 
Rate of return on property 
Te ene 1.55% 1.67% 
Eleven months ended Novemer 30 
Total operating revenues......... $2,915,866,458 $3,947,775,573 26.1 
Total operating expenses........ 2,241,180,585 3,024,088,636 25.9 
IN, arco io Bp albleieer tang aiinia 5-04! 263,834,357 290,737,061 9.6 
Net railway operating income... 301,156,515 510,327,096 41.0 
Operating ratio—per cent....... 76.86 76.60 eee 
Rate of return on property 
PONIES, o0-c:t:0 oss cwicnse< 1.20% 2.03% ... 


SUCCESSOR TO LEWIS 


Members of the traffic committee of the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers’ Association, representing industries in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, as well as other commercial associations, 
such as the Madison Chamber of Commerce, it is reported, are 
sponsoring Andrew R. McDonald, member of the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission, for appointment to the Commission to 
fill the vacancy caused by the expiration of the term of Ernest 
I. Lewis. Another of Mr. McDonald’s supporters is Michael J. 
Anuta, of Menominee, Mich., traffic manager of the Twin City 
Traffic Bureau, the joint traffic department of Menominee, Mich., 
Chamber of Commerce and the Marinette Industrial Board of 
Marinette, Wis. 

Mr. McDonald, formerly a railroad engineer, appointed to 
the Wisconsin commission by Governor Blaine and reappointed 
by Governor Kohler, has been a member of that body for about 
ten years. He is a member of the bar of Wisconsin. He is 
a worker in the National Association of Railroad and Utility 
Commissioners and at present is a member of the committee 
of that body at work on the uniform code of state laws for 
the regulation of motor vehicles. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ Association has adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing H. D. Driscoll, of Tulsa, for the place. It is 
understood that several other organizations in other states are 
preparing to take similar action. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Class I railroads, exclusive of switching and terminal com- 
panies, carried 404,827,000 revenue passengers in the ten months 
ended with October as compared with 505,108,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931, according to revenue traffic statistics 
compiled by the Commission’s bureau of statistics from carrier 
reports. For October alone the total was 37,735,000 as against 
45,981,000 in October, 1931. 

Revenue a passenger mile averaged 2.227 cents in the ten 
months as compared with 2.522 cents in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1931, and 2.125 cents in October as compared with 2.476 
cents in October, 1931. 

Revenue a ton mile averaged 1.054 cents in the ten months 
as against the same figure for the 1931 period, and 1.010 cents 
in October as against 1.045 cents in October, 1931. 


DELEGATION OF POWER BY I. C. C. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
will hold a hearing January 18 on H. R. 7432, the bill author- 
izing the Commission to delegate powers to individual commis- 
sioners or employes as a measure of relieving the burdens of 
commissioners. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





FLORIDA SAW LOGS AGAIN 


HE Commission, in a report written by Commissioner 

Meyer, the second one on rehearing, in No. 18364, Georgia 
Public Service Commission vs. A. C. L., has affirmed the find- 
ings in the prior report, 186 I. C. C. 157, that the rates on 
logs over six feet in length, except walnut, cherry and cedar, 
applying on shipments between points on the Atlantic Coast 
Line in Florida for distances of 170 miles and less, were un- 
justly discriminatory against interstate commerce. This liti- 
gation has been before seven tribunals. (See Traffic World, 
Oct. 8, p. 642.) It is believed to be on its way to the Supreme 
Court of the United States again. The original report was 


| made in 146 I. C. C. 717. 


Florida intrastate rates condemned by the Commission are 
made on what is known as the Cummer scale, the rates being 
stated in sums by the car, without regard to the weight of the 
lading. 

Just before the effective date of the order last issued, dated 
to be effective Sept. 15 last, the federal court for the northern 
district of Georgia stayed the enforcement of the order so as 
to give itself time for consideration. Supplemental bills were 
filed in that court and are still pending. 

At the further hearing, upon which Commissioner Meyer 
based this report, it was shown that some carriers in southern 
and southwestern territories, had established rates on logs on 
substantially the level of the Cummer scale as an experiment, 
for a limited time, with a view to regaining traffic from the 
trucks. Florida interveners contended that as transportation 
conditions were substantially similar throughout the south and 
that as the Cummer scale was as high or higher than the 
by-the-car rates on other southern lines, the Cummer scale 
rates in Florida could not cast an undue revenue burden on 
interstate commerce, as found in the prior report on further 
hearing in this case, unless the by-the-car rates referred to 
also cast a similar revenue burden on interstate commerce. 

But, said Commissioner Meyer in this report, transporta- 
tion conditions were not substantially similar throughout the 
southern territory. In the prior report, said he, the Commis- 
sion specifically found that the circumstances and conditions 
surrounding the transportation of logs, intrastate in Florida, 
were not, on the whole, as favorable as the circumstances and 
conditions surrounding the interstate movement over the line 
of the defendant. Therein, the Commission also pointed out, 
said he, that the less favorable conditions in the Florida penin- 
sula than in the remainder of southern territory had given 
rise to the general practice of permitting the addition of arbi- 
traries to the rates on interstate traffic to and from points in 
that part of Florida. : 

After pointing out that the by-the-car rates in other south- 
ern states were voluntarily established by the carriers to meet 
truck competition, Commissioner Meyer observed that in Florida 
the movement of logs had not been shown to have gone to 
the trucks to any substantial extent where the hauls were for 
more than 25 miles. This record, he added, warranted the 
conclusion that the truck competitive rates for distances under 
25 miles would regain little, if any, traffic and that to require 
the A. C. L. to maintain the Cummer scale to meet what little 
truck competition could be met would greatly decrease its 
revenues and would not be warranted. The monthly move- 
ment since Feb. 10, 1931, when the Cummer scale was reestab- 
lished as a result of court proceedings, he added, had been 
substantially the same as for the latter part of 1930, when the 
main depression in the lumber business in Florida began. That 
indicated, he said, that the reestablished substantially lower 
Cummer scale had had no effect on the volume of the rail 
movement. 

Generally, Commissioner Meyer said, the Commission did 
hot approve of rates published in amounts by the car regard- 
less of weight and nothing herein contained, he added, should 
be considered as an approval of rates so published on logs. 
But, he added, by-the-car rates were not in issue here and 
No one had complained of them. 


SAND AND GRAVEL 
The Commission, by division 5, in No. 24568, Missouri Gravel 
Co. vs. C. B. & Q., has found unreasonable the rates on sand 
and gravel, from La Grange and Reading, Mo., to destinations 
on the Burlington in [{llinois, prescribed new rates to be effec- 


tive not later than April 7 and awarded reparation. The report 
found the rates unreasonable for the future to the extent they 
might exceed rates shown in an appendix not herein reproduced. 

The appendix prescribes rates to key points and says that 
the rates between the key points will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they may exceed in each instance the rates herein 
prescribed to the key points next beyond the intermediate points. 
It further finds the class E rates assailed from La Grange and 
Reading and the 111 and 126 cent commodity rates from La 
Grange to the key destinations and respective intermediate 
points unreasonable in the past to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the rates designated as prescribed in the appendix. The 
finding says that to the rates prescribed may be added the 
present authorized emergency charges. The report says the 
rates prescribed for the future were to remove any undue preju- 
dice which may exist in the present adjustment. 

Reparation is awarded in the amount of the difference be- 
tween the charges paid and those which would have accrued 
at the rates herein found reasonable. 

Rates prescribed from La Grange, Mo., which it is believed 
will give an idea as to the general adjustment required, are: 
76 cents to Mendon, 101 cents to Cameron, 139 cents to Green- 
field, and 139 cents to Shattuc. 

Rates from Reading, Mo., which it is believed will indicate 
the character of the adjustment required, are: 88 cents to 
Mendon, 113 cents to Cameron, 126 cents to Greenfield, and 
126 cents to Shattuc. 


CAB SIGNALS AUTHORIZED 


The Commission, with Commissioner Aitchison noting a 
dissent, on further consideration in No. 13413, in the matter of 
automatic train control devices, Norfolk & Western Railway, 
has granted the petition of the carrier mentioned, for a modi- 
fication of its orders of June 13, 1922, and Jan. 14, 1924, as 
amended, so as to permit it to operate locomotives equipped 
with automatic cab signals in lieu of automatic control devices 
on its line between Roanoke, Va., and Hagerstown, Md. The 
cab-signal devices are to conform to specifications set forth in 
the Commission’s report. 

The cab signal devices, it was estimated, would result in a 
saving of $9,800 a year in maintenance and operation. The 
cost of maintenance and operation of the automatic train 
control devices, which are to be displaced, the report said, 
approximated $90,000 a year. In the opinion of the Norfolk & 
Western officials, with which the Commission said it agreed, the 
automatic block signals, with the added protection of the 
automatic cab signals, would adquately safeguard the move- 
ment of trains between Roanoke and Hagerstown, and that no 
element of safety would be sacrificed by the substitution. 

In addition to the money saving in operation and mainte- 
nance, the report said, other substantial economies could be 
accomplished, among them the damage to equipment and lad- 
ing caused by undesired brake applications attributable to 
automatic train control devices and the cost of stopping and 
starting trains as a result of such undesired applications, as 
well as expenses resulting from delay to trains and traffic 
and depreciation and obsolescence of the apparatus in service. 

The expenditures for the installation of the devices to be 
superseded was stated to be $750,898. Seventy-nine locomotives, 
including four of the Chesapeake & Ohio for use on joint 
tracks, were equipped with automatic train control devices. 


STRAWBERRIES FROM FLORIDA 


A readjustment of freight and express rates on fresh straw- 
berries from Florida to northern markets has been prescribed 
by the Commission, division 5, effective not later than April 20, 
in No. 23972, R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., et al. The report also embraces No. 24145, Wish- 
natzki & Nathel vs. Same; No. 24671, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia 
Co., Inc., vs. Same.; and No. 24612, R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. 
va. A. ©. il. ot ai. 

These cases were heard separately by stipulation of the 
parties. The record in the title case so far as applicable was 
made a part of the other record. The title case, the report said, 
included all points of origin and destinations in the other pro- 
ceedings. 

The Commission found the rates on fresh strawberries, car- 
loads, in express services under refrigeration, under through 
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billing from points in Florida to destinations in southern, south- 
western, central, and western trunk line territories, were, are, 
and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent that 
they had exceeded or might exceed 120 per cent of the present 
first class freight rates from and to the same points, minimum 
17,000 pounds. 

A further finding was that the rates on such berries, in 
carloads, in express service, under refrigeration, under through 
billing from points in Florida to destinations in trunk line ter- 
ritory, including the Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone, and in New Eng- 
land territory were, are, and for the future would be unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or might exceed 120 per cent 
of the first class freight rates from and to the same points 
constructed in accordance with finding 17-b, 17-d, and 17-f in 
the third supplemental report in Southern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 128 I. C. C. 567, carload minimum 17,000 pounds. The 
Commission found that the charges for standard refrigeration 
in express service from points in Florida to destinations in the 
two preceding findings had not been shown to have been 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

A fourth finding was that the assailed charges on the ber- 
ries, in carloads, from points in Florida to destinations men- 
tioned in the two foregoing findings, diverted or reconsigned in 
transit without necessary back hauls or out-of-line hauls, were, 
and for the future would be, unreasonable to the extent that they 
had exceeded or might exceed those that would accrue from 
application of the rates prescribed in the beforementioned find- 
ings, as the cases might be, plus a charge not to exceed $3 for 
each diversion or reconsignment after the first one, without 
further charge when the shipper’s order was received at the 
point of diversion or reconsignment in time to avoid the neces- 
sity of switching the car containing the shipment from the 
inbound train in which consistently with the order it could con- 
tinue in transit. 

The Commission foynd that the assailed so-called pre- 
cooling charge was not shown to have been or to be unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 

As to the freight service, the Commission found that the 
assailed rates on the berries, under refrigeration, from points 
in Florida to destinations in southern, southwestern, central and 
western trunk line territories were and for the future would 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the present 
first class freight rates from and to the same points, minimum 
17,000 pounds. 

Another finding as to berries in freight service, under 
refrigeration, was that the rates to trunk line territory, includ- 
ing the Buffalo-Pittsburgh zones and to New England, were and 
for the future would be unreasonable to the extent they might 
exceed the first class rates from and to the same points con- 
structed as provided in the finding relating to rates to the 
territory designated, minimum 17,000 pounds. 

Reparation was awarded to the complainants in No. 23972, 
24145, and 24671. 


Cc. & 0. CAR WORK ACCOUNTING 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 21917, accounting 
for rebuilding freight cars by Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
after further hearing, has affirmed the decision in the former 
report, 153 I. C. C. 9, notiwthstanding abolition by it of the so- 
called major portion rule of the accounting classification. Not- 
withstanding that abolition of the major portion rule, as ap- 
plied to equipment, it has construed the classification as re- 
quiring that a series of hopper-bottom gondolas, “in the manu- 
facture of which there was utilized reusable material (recondi- 
tioned where necessary) consisting of air brake equipment and 
portions of trucks from a series of hopper-bottom gondolas 
demolished and converted into salvage and scrap as part of 
the same process, be accounted for as additions when ¢Con- 
structed with new bodies of increased strength, improved design 
and material, and altered capacity, the trucks having been 
substantially rebuilt and including large amounts of new ma- 
terial and some parts of improved design.” - 


A further ruling is that in accounting for the retirement 
of the equipment in question, the charges to operating expenses 
and accrued depreciation reserve are properly based upon the 
original cost or ledger value of the retired units. 

As stated in the report this case presented the question of 
the proper accounting for expenditures made by the railroad 
with respect to 2,390 70-ton hopper-bottom gondolas, incurred in 
1926, and the two following years. The expenditures for 1926 


and 1927, aggregating $1,698,933.91 net, were originally charged 
to operating-expense account 314, “freight-train cars, repairs” 
and those for 1928, amounting to $1,327,872.28 net, would have 
been so charged but for an informal ruling that the expendi- 
tures should be accounted for in accordance with a paragraph 
in the Commission’s accounting classification governing invest- 
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ment in road and equipment, the paragraph defining additions 
to facilities chargeable to investment in road and equipment. 

That informal ruling was sustained in the decision made 
in the former report which is affirmed in this one notwith. 
standing the abolition of the “major portion” rule as applied 
to equipment. That abolition, according to the effect of this 
affirmance of the former decision, had no effect upon the issues, 
The carrier asked for a reopening of the case but its petition 
was denied. Later, however, the Commission reopened the 
matter upon its own motion. At the first hearing the proceed. 
ing was upon an agreed statement amplified at the hearing. 
The Commission said that for convenience this report was being 
made complete in itself except so far as specific reference 
might be made to parts of the former report. 

In a lay or non-technical way of description the issue was 
as to whether the reconditioning of the cars constituted re 
pairing them or making them over so that they were additions 
to the carrier’s facilities. The work was done in car building 
plants other than the shops of the carrier, the operations being 
described rather minutely in the Commission’s report. 

Disregarding increased depreciation accruals with respect to 
the cars turned out of the shops, “outshopped” is the term used 
in the report, the effect, the Commission said, of the accounting 
required by it was to decrease the carrier’s operating expense 
or profit and loss charges $2,023,857.63 with corresponding in- 
creases in its net railway operating income and taxable net 
income. The increase in amount of the income tax liability, 
by reason of the change in accounting, according to the report, 
was $12,604.05 in 1926; $126,118.09 in 1927; $120,507.18 in 1928 
and a decrease of $58.62 in 1929. 

The carrier, according to the report, contended that original 
accounting was correct, but that if retirement accounting was 
to be required, the resulting charges to operating expenses 
should be based upon the replacement value of the cars sent 
to the shop instead of cost or ledger value. 

The report says that in its brief the carrier conceded that 
the cars were rebuilt, adding that it was clear that under the 
current American Railway Association rules, if one of these 
cars had been destroyed on a foreign line on the date of its 
outshopping, the carrier would have been entitled to settlement 
on the same basis as if it had been built entirely new. The 
carrier, the report said, urged that it was more economical to 
employ the process used than to have applied piecemeal repairs 
over a number of years. But if such were the fact, the report 
added, it would not determine the proper accounting for ex- 
penditures under the respective processes. 


PENNSYLVANIA CLASS RATES 


Holding that the constitution and laws of Pennsylvania cause 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce, the Com- 
mission, in No. 25385, intrastate class rates in Pennsylvania, 
report written by Commissioner Eastman, has ordered the rail- 
roads, not later than Feb. 6, to establish class rates for use 
within that commonwealth not lower than the rates for corre 
sponding distances prescribed in findings Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 13 
of the report in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 
314. The order requiring the establishment of rates on the basis 
of those prescribed for use on interstate traffic in the eastern 
class rate case, the Commission said, would be subject to pos- 
sible modification after it had acted upon fourth section appli- 
cation No. 14708, filed by W. S. Curlett, agent of the eastern 
carriers, for permanent relief in connection with that case. 

Only one witness appeared in this case who did not favor 
the attack made upon the class rates resulting from the consti- 
tution and laws of Pennsylvania. A witness for the Lancaster 
Manufacturers’ Association, said Commissioner Eastman, offered 
evidence in opposition to the relief sought by the railroads. That 
organization, Mr. Eastman said, questioned whether the consti- 
tutional provision considered in the proceeding should be ren- 
dered inoperative. The commissioner said that the reasons for 
the position taken by that organization were not entirely clear. 
Apparently, he said, it felt that reciprocal switching should be 
established more generally in Pennsylvania than it had been and 
that if that were done, relief from the long and short haul rule 
as to class rates would not be nceessary. 

The rigid long and short haul fourth section part of the 
Pennsylvania constitution, adopted in 1873, and the statute re- 
peating the prohibition of that part of the constitution, caused 
the situation that constrained the railroads to ask for this pro- 
ceeding. That rigid constitutional provision, according to the re- 
port, required the carriers to hold down class rates at inter- 
mediate points on the longer routes as a matter of policy and 
in order to give shippers within Pennsylvania opportunity to 
compete with interstate shippers into and around the borders 
of the state. 

When the question arose as to the possibility of the Penn- 
sylvania commission allowing the carriers in Pennsylvania to 
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put into effect class rates within the state on the basis of 
fourth section relief such as had been granted on interstate 
routes longer than the rate-making route distances, the Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania instituted court proceedings in re- 
spect of rates which the carriers filed for the purpose of testing 
the question. The Pennsylvania courts decided that the state 
authorities could not relieve the railroads from the requirements 
of the constitutional fourth section prohibition or the statute 
decreeing a rigid long and short haul rule for the making of 
rates to and from intermediate points. 

There was no serious question but that the railroads could 
establish rates that would clear fourth section departures by 
making them higher than the level of interstate rates estab- 
lished by the decision in the eastern case. 

The Pennsylvania commission said that it had no sugges- 
tions to make to the federal commission, but would rely on that 
body to determine if the fundamental law of the state interfered 
with the “proper regulation of interstate commerce and, if so, 
what should be done to remedy the situation.” In closing the 
discussion of the case, Commissioner Eastman said: 


There is no gainsaying that neither the Pennsylvania laws nor 
the decisions of its court or regulatory authority directly require 
maintenance of any particular level of intrastate class rates. Never- 
theless, in combination with other factors the Pennsylvania long-and- 
short-haul provisions do exercise a dominant influence on the general 
level of the intrastate class rates and the operation of those provi- 
sions must be viewed in their practical aspects. Pennsylvania is an 
integral and important part of trunk-line territory because of its 
geographical position, the situation of its principal cities, and the 
magnitude of its industrial development. It is hardly possible that a 
basis of class rates applicable to its intrastate commerce differing 
materially from the interstate basis could be maintained without 
substantial hardship and inconvenience to its citizens as well as 
those of surrounding states, and at no time either in this proceeding 
or in the eastern case has there been any contention to the contrary. 
Recognizing this fact, respondents undertook to establish intrastate 
rates determined in exactly the same way as the interstate rates. If 
they had used a higher basic scale than that prescribed in the eastern 
case or a different distance rule it is a certainty that determined 
protest from shippers would have resulted. But as we have seen, 
the state long-and-short-haul rule permits the maintenance of rates 
as high as the interstate level, voluntarily adopted by the carriers for 
intrastate application, only when the movement of traffic is rigidly 
confined to the short-line rate-making routes. In a state which 
ranks second in population and manufactures and third in railway 
mileage it is apparent on the face of things that some multiplicity 
of routes would be desired by both shippers and carriers, as shown 
in this proceeding. Yet the Pennsylvania laws penalize the mainte- 
nance of additional routes by forcing reductions in rates below the 
level prescribed by us for interstate application. It is perhaps to 
respondents’ credit that they have chosen to divérsify their routes 
even at the expense of revenue, but this price they should not be 
required to pay. The inevitable effect is that they do not receive 
compensation for intrastate business reasonably proportionate to that 
for interstate business, and there is an undue limitation of the earn- 
ing power of the interstate commerce system in doing state work. 
It was such limitations as these which the Congress aimed to prevent 
in the enactment of section 13(4) of the interstate commerce act, 
directing us to prescribe rates for intrastate application to remove 
undue prejudice and discrimination to be observed by the carriers 
affected, ‘‘the law of any state or the decision or order of any state 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ 

That the Pennsylvania constitutional provision is a law within 
the meaning of the language above quoted has been tacitly conceded 
by everyone participating in this proceeding, and the validity of this 
assumption is scarcely open to question. In proceedings of this kind 
it is the effect of the state regulation in question on interstate com- 
merce which must be considered and not the form of that regulation. 
Nevertheless it is not inappropriate to observe that methods of com- 
mon carrier regulation have widely changed since 1873, when the 
people of Pennsylvania considered it desirable to incorporate a rigid 
long-and-short-haul provision in the fundamental law of their state, 
and practically all the other states have recognized the advantage 
of flexibiity in provisions of this kind. 


Commissioner Farrell, dissenting, said he was unable to 
understand how a law of the state which simply forbade the 
discrimination which resulted from the charging of more for 
transportation over a short than over a longer distance, where 
the longer distance included the shorter distance, and the pro- 
hibition applied and could be applied only to transportation 
within that state, properly might be found to produce the un- 
just discrimination forbidden by section 13(4). 

Commissioner Lee, also dissenting, expressed the belief that 
an attempt to set aside the constitution and statutes of Penn- 
sylvania would be an unwarranted invasion of the state’s rights. 
Commissioners McManamy and Mahaffie joined in his separate 
view. In part, Commissioner Lee said: 


It is true that if the carriers comply with the requirements of 
both the state and federal authorities, in some instances the rates 
applicable on intrastate commerce will be on a higher basis than 
the rates applicable on interstate commerce under similar circum- 
stances and conditions. That, however, is due to the statutory require- 
ments of the state and the citizens of that state have a right to 
correct conditions of this kind. 

It is hardly necessary to add that whatever doubt may exist con- 
cerning the power of this commission to declare provisions of the 
State constitutions and statutes invalid in the situations described 
above, there can be no possible doubt as to the lack of such power 
in those instances where the conflict between the rates applicable on 
intrastate and interstate commerce has been brought about by car- 
riers operating circuitous routes establishing rates below the basis 
Prescribed by us for application on interstate commerce for trans- 
portation over such routes for the purpose of meeting the rates of 
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shorter and more direct lines. It is obvious that in these cases 
earriers are not required to reduce their rates and if they do so of 
their own volition, knowing as they do that rates reduced under 
these circumstances must be observed as maximum at intermediate 
points under the statutory requirements of the state, they should 
not be heard‘*to complain that any undue prejudice and discrimination 
resulting from their action is compelled by the statutory requirements 
of the state. It may be, as the majority seems to think, that this 
state law is not in the public interest, that it is not a wise govern- 
mental policy or feasible as a practical administrative measure in the 
regulation of the carriers. It represents, however, the will of the 
people of a sovereign state and I do not conceive it to be within our 
province to assume to set it aside upon such dubious grounds as 
are presented in this case. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that the application of the 
Pennsylvania long-and-short-haul provision indirectly results in lower 
intrastate rates to some points than would otherwise be established 
under the Eastern Class Rate decision, there is not, in my opinion, 
sufficient evidence recited in the report or contained in the record 
to support the finding that an undue burden on interstate commerce 
results therefrom. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Unmanufactured Tobacco 


I. and S. No. 3674, unmanufactured tobacco in the south. 
By division 5. Report by Commissioner Lewis. Proposed revi- 
sion, rates, unmanufactured tobacco in the south and from the 
south to official classification territory, resulting from the re- 
quirements of fourth section order No. 10300, found not justified. 
Suspended schedules to be canceled and the proceeding dis- 
continued. 
Glass Receptacles 
No. 24879, Carlova, Inc., vs. Pennsylvania et al. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Applicable rates found to have been fourth class 
on glass receptacles for toilet preparations, carloads, from South 
Greensburg, Pa., to Binghamton, N. Y. Such rates not un- 
reasonable. 
Empty Flour Bags 
No. 25044, Chicago Macaroni Co, vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Fourth class rates charged, empty flour 
bags, in less than carloads, Chicago, IIll., to Superior, Wis., and 
Crookston, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Stillwater, and Rush City, 
Minn., found applicable and not unreasonable. 


Cement and Lime 
No. 25188, Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. C. G. W. et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, cement and lime, straight 
or mixed carloads, Linwood, Ia., to Red Wing and Goodhue, 
Minn., not unreasonable. 
Brick 
No. 24961, O. W. Ketcham vs. Pennsylvania et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Rates, brick, Cliffwood, N. J., to New York, N. Y., and 
to points in groups A, B, C, and D in Long Island, N. Y., un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed $1.70 
a ton to New York and $1.70, $2.30, $2.90 and $3.40 to groups 
A, B, C, and D, respectively. New rates are to be made effec- 
tive not later than March 31. Reparation awarded. 
Imported Woodpulp 
No. 24686, Dowingtown Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 


division 3. Dismissed. Carload rates, imported woodpulp, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Downingtown, Pa., 
not unreasonable. 

Gum Logs 


No. 24633, Vineland Farmers’ Exchange et al. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. By division 4. Rate, gum logs, Norfolk, Va., to 
Leesburg, N. J., between Dec. 31, 1928, and July 12, 1930, un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded 14.5 cents. Reparation 
awarded. 

Sheep Weights 


No. 23302, Standard Packing Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific 
et al. By division 3. Upon further hearing, weight bases 
determined for computing reparation under rates found 
reasonable in original report, 178 I. C. C. 203, on sheep, from 
points in Utah, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming to Los Angeles, 
Calif., and on hogs, in single and double deck cars, from points 
in Idaho to Los Angeles. Reparation awarded. Commission 
found that, subject to minima prescribed in the original report, 
reparation predicated on the findings in that report should be 
based upon destination hoof weights where available, on origin 
hoof weights where such weights were shown but destination 
weights when not available, and that where neither destination 
nor origin weights were availalbe the computation of repara- 
tion on single deck shipments should be based on the carload 
minimum weights prescribed in the original report for the 
size of the car ordered, plus 10 per cent, and on dobule-deck 
shipments should be based on the average weights shown for 
other double-deck shipments made by each respective com- 
plainant. 

Dust Arresters 


No. 25222, Monolith Portland Cement Co. vs. C. & N. W. et 
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al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, carload, knocked down 
screen chest dust arresters and certain other equipment, Cleve- 
land, O., to Monolith, Calif., found applicable and not unrea- 
sonable. Commissioner McManamy noted a concurrence in the 
result. 

Potatoes, Etc. 


No. 25214, McDavitt and Starling et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 5. Rates, potatoes, cabbage, and tomatoes, 
Kansas City, Kan., group origins and Braggs, Okla., to destina- 
tions in Texas, and Clovis, N. M., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded, on potatoes from points in the Kansas City 
group 57 cents to destinations in the northeast Texas group 
and Terrell, Tex.; 61.5 cents to destinations in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth group; and 68 cents to Corpus Christi in the Texas com- 
mon point group; 51 cents from Braggs to Snyder, Tex.; 73 
cents from Lawrence, Kan., to Lubbock, Tex.; 72.5 cents from 
Lawrence to Uvalde, Tex.; 72 cents from Topeka, Kan., to Plain- 
view, Tex.; 73 cents from Eudora, Kan., to Floydada, Tex.; 73 
cents from Midland and Williamstown, Kan., to Clovis; on cab- 
bage, from points in the Kansas City group to Dallas to the 
extent it exceeded 61 cents; tomatoes from Butterfield, Mo., to 
Dallas, Tex., 61 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Vaporizers and Medicine 
No. 25106, Glessner Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Rate, electric vaporizers and medicine 
combined in packages, carloads, and in mixed carloads with 
medicine in packages, Findlay, O., to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Calif., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Sheep 

No. 25097, J. I. Decker vs. C. B. & Q. By division 5. Rate 
charged, sheep, double-deck carloads, Manderson, Wyo., to Wau- 
neta, Neb., there fattened in transit and thence shipped to South 
St. Joseph, Mo., unduly prejudicial but not otherwise unlawful, 
to the extent they exceeded or may exceed the through rate for 
the transportation involved from Manderson to South St. Joseph 
plus 8.5 cents a 100 pounds for the extra services rendered 
necessary by according the transit privilege at Wanueta. Rep- 
aration denied. Carrier to establish a rate on the basis set 
forth not later than April 13. 


Crude Cottonseed Oil 


No. 24988, Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. vs. T. & N. O. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rate charged, tank-car, crude 
cottonseed oil, Loving, N. M., to Sherman, Tex., found inap- 
plicable. Applicable rate, 66 cents, unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded 49 cents. Complainant paid at the rate of 45.5 
cents. Defendants authorized to waive collection of the under- 
charges to the basis of a rate of 49 cents. Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy, concurring, said the case had become moot and that 
he concurred in the dismissal on that ground. 


Peach Reparation 


No. 22854, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. Arkansas Valley 
Interurban et “l. By division 5. Upon further hearing, amounts 
of reparation on peaches from points in Illinois to destinations 
in Kansas, based upon a finding of unreasonableness in 172 I. 
C. C. 123, determined. Other report in this case, 176 I. C. C. 
287. 

Potatoes and Onions 

No. 24085, Buechel Produce Exchange et al. vs. B. & O. et 
al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, potatoes and onions, in 
straight carloads, St. Matthews, O’Bannon, and Buechel, Ky., to 
points in official territory, not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

Corrugated Paper Boxes 

No. 24178, Scharff-Koken Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. et 
al. By division 3. Rate, corrugated paper boxes, knocked down, 
carloads, St. Louis, Mo., to Murfreesboro, Tenn., unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 46 cents, and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent it bears or may bear a greater percent- 
age relationship to the first class rate from St. Louis to Mur- 
freesboro than does the rate on the like commodity from Cin- 
cinnati to Murfreesboro bear to the corresponding first class 
rate. Reparation awarded. New rates to be established not 
later than April 7. 

Lumber 

No. 24363, Batson-Cook Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. By division 
3. Rate, lumber, Wadley, Ala., to Rockmart, Ga., inapplicable. 
Applicable rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may 
exceed 15 cents. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Lee, con- 
curring in part, said he approved the report except as to four 
shipments which were routed by the shipper. New rate to be 
established not later than March 31. 


Agricultural Implements 


No. 24852, Krakauer-Zork Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
sion 2. 


By divi- 


Rates, agricultural implements, other than hand, car- 
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loads, South Bend, Ind., and Cleveland, O., to El Paso, Tex., fo; 
export, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.40 fron 
South Bend and $1.46 from Cleveland, plus a charge of $1.80 4 
car for the switching service from the El Paso transfer station 


Reparation of $369.08 awarded. 
Lumber 


No. 24789, Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. Apalachicola-North. 
ern et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Charges collected, car. 
load lumber, Sumatra, Fla., to Hammond, Ind., unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded those based on a weight of 72,10/ 
pounds. Complainant, the Commission said, was not a party 
to the transportation contract, and the evidence was not con. 
vincing that it either paid or bore the charges. Therefore, 
reparation was denied and the complaint dismissed. 

Cotton 

No. 24994, Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., vs. M. & N. A. et al, 
By division 2. Dismissed. Any-quantity shipments, cotton for. 
warded from Searcy, Ark., to East St. Louis, Ill., there stored 
in transit and reshipped to points in Canada, not misrouted, 
Applicable rates not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Vegetable Reparation 

No. 22083, W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Southern et al, 
By division 5. Upon further hearing, amounts and persons en. 
titled to reparation under the findings in 172 I. C. C. 167, of 
unreasonableness on vegetables, in straight or mixed carloads, 
shipped between February 15, 1927, and July 13, 1928, from 
points in Texas to destinations in the Carolinas, determined, 
and reparation orders issued. 


to the international bridge. 


Peanut Butter 


I. and S. No. 3798, peanut butter between W. T. L. points, 
By division 3. Proposed reduced rates, peanut butter between 
points in western trunk line territory, not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered to be canceled. Report said the proposed 
schedules would result in undue prejudice to Kansas City, Mo, 
in that the territory to which the lower rates from Kansas City 
were made available was not nearly as extensive as the terrii- 
tory to which lower rates were made availbale from Chicago, 
Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and Peoria, Ill. Condemnation of the 
schedules is without prejudice to the filing of new ones avoid- 
ing the undue prejudice mentioned. 


Hogs and Cattle 

No. 24979, Hygrade Food Products Corporation vs. B. & 0. 
et al. By division 2. Rates charged, hogs, double-deck car- 
loads, and cattle, points in Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma to 
Wheeling, W. Va., found inapplicable, the finding being that 
the applicable rates were the combinations to and from East 
St. Louis as modified by the combination rule in Jones’ I. C. C. 
U. S. 1. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Tate dissented, 
believing, as he said, that the decision was contrary to Hohen- 
berg vs. L. & N., 46 Fed. (2) 952, as to which decision the 
Supreme Court of the United States, he said, denied a petition 
for a writ of certiorari. 


Blacksmithing Coal 


No. 25004, Pioneer Coal & Coke Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Rates charged, carload blacksmith- 
ing coal, Lilly, Pa., to Chicago, Ill., and reforwarded to Cody, 
Wyo., found applicable. 


Coal-Tar Pipe Coating 


No. 25152, Central Indiana Gas Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L 
et al. By division 5. Applicable rates, coal-tar pipe coating, 
carloads, Ensley, Ala., to Muncie and Marion, Ind., unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded 45 cents to Muncie and 46 cents to 
Marion, minimum 50,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. 


Zinc Residue Charges 


No. 25231, Superior Zinc Corporation vs. Pennsylvania, By 
division 5. Dismissed. Claim for waiver of undercharges of 
$6.30 a car for the movement of many interstate carload ship- 
ments of zinc residue, held for surrender of order-notify bills 
of lading, from defendant’s hold track to complaint’s plant at 
Bristol, Pa., held to be barred by the statute of limitations. 


Phosphatic Sand Fourth Section 


Fourth section application No. 14831, phosphatic sand or 
clay from Florida. By division 2. Authority granted, in fourth 
section order No. 11112, to establish and maintain rates, phos 
phatic sand or clay from points in Florida to destinations in 
southern territory, in accordance with a scale of rates shown 
in the order, without observing the long and short haul part of 
the fourth section, rates established to comply also with the 
usual circuity limitations. The scale begins with a rate of 70 
cents for distances of ten miles and under, goes to $1.40 for 100 
miles; $1.90 for 200; $2.30 for 320; $2.80 for 470; $3.30 for 660; 
$3.80 for 860; $4.30 for 1,060; $4.80 for 1,260; $5.30 for 1,460 
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and runs out with a rate of $5.40 for the block between 1,460 
miles and 1,500 miles. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Cattle and Calves 


No. 25130, Mark Elkins et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner John J. Crowley. Rates, cattle and calves, points 
in Arizona and Texas to Los Angeles, Calif., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded the distance scale rates prescribed in 
Livestock Western District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1, Associated 
Meat Co. vs. T. & P., joined therewith, and Concho Livestock 
The examiner said that 
jnasmuch as rates were prescribed for the future in the case 
first mentioned, now reopened, no finding for the future was 
necessary. Reparation proposed. 


Waste Paper, Etc. 


No. 25128, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Erie et al. and 
a sub-number, Same vs. C. & O. et al. By Examiner W. R. 
Brennan. Dismissal proposed. Rates, waste paper and scrap 
pulp board, Maspeth, N. Y., Jersey City and Newark, N. J., and 


: Philadelphia, Pa., to Big Island, Va., not unreasonable or other- 


wise unlawful. 
Sand and Gravel 

No. 24840, East Tennessee Sand & Gravel Co. vs. Southern 
et al. and a sub-number, American Limestone Co. vs. Same. 
By Examiner C. J. Peterson. Rates, sand and gravel, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., were, and rates from Elizabethton and Siam, 
Tenn., will be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or 
may exceed the joint-line basis prescribed in Buckland vs. B. & 
A., 139 I. C. C. 88, from Bethlehem and Hokendauqua, Pa., to 
points in New Jersey and New York, applied on traffic to des- 
tinations in Virginia. Reparation proposed on shipments from 
Elizabethton. Examiner also proposed that the Commission 
should find that the maintenance of relatively lower intrastate 
rates from Petersburg, Va., to Virginia destinations than from 
Elizabethton and Siam to the same destinations resulted and 
will result in undue prejudice which should be removed by the 
establishment of intrastate rates from Petersburg not less than 
those which would apply under the Buckland scale. The ex- 
aminer said that no order should be entered at this time with 
respect to the sections 3 and 13 feature of the case but that 
the defendants and the Virginia commission should take the 
necessary steps to remove the unlawfulness proposed by him 
to be found by reason of the present intrastate Virginia rates. 
Reparation under the proposed undue prejudice finding, the 
examiner said, should be denied. 


Shipping Packages 


No. 25247, Paducah Box & Basket Co., Inc., vs. I. C. et al. 
By Examiner Elza Job. Dismissal proposed. Rates charged, 
fruit and vegetable shipping packages, carloads, Paducah, Ky., 
to Franklin, Tenn., and Garland, Owassa, Castleberry and At- 
more, Ala., proposed to be found applicable and not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE, 1931 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Under the plan made by the Commission providing for ex- 
pressions of views on the application of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives for a continuance beyond March 31 of the 
emergency charges granted in Ex Parte No. 103, the Fifteen 
Per Cent Case, 1931, only a few formal expressions of views had 
been received by Jan. 12. A number of letters were received, 
but they will not be made a part of the record because the 
a failed to subscribe and swear to the declarations made 

erein. 

Among the unsworn declarations of views was one from the 
Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc., of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Plants at Buffalo, Syracuse and Albany, N. Y., and Baltimore 
Md., opposing such continuance on animal and poultry feeds. 
Its letter said that it was a true farmers’ cooperative and that 
last year it purchased, arranged for transportation, processed 
and delivered approximately three-quarters of a million tons of 
feed, fertilizer and seeds. It said that it had to assess its 
Patrons over $100,000 last year to meet the emergency charges. 
Present conditions now confronting the farmer, it asserted, made 
it imperative that he be relieved of any contributions in the 
way of continued additional transportation cost. 

The American Metal Co., Ltd., in behalf of tis subsidiaries, 
Blackwell Zine Co., Blackwell, Okla., and American Zine and 
Chemical Co., Langeloth, Pa., asked, in the event the emergency 
charges were continued that zinc ore and concentrates be ex- 
cepted from the imposition. 

South Dakota, after asserting that industry as a whole, and 
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particularly all kinds of industry in the agricultural regions, 
were much worse off actually and relatively than the carriers, 
said it left to the Commission the determination of whether or 
not the increases would be helpful or hurtful to the carriers. 
It pointed out that the prices received by farmers for their 
products were the lowest ever known and added the belief that 
the continuance of “such high rates imposes a hardship not only 
on the producers and consumers, but they also actually defeat 
their purpose, i. e., the yielding of greater revenues to the rail 
lines.” 

The Youngstown, O., Chamber of Commerce said that, in its 
opinion, the increase allowed by the Commission contributed to 
the retardation of recovery from the business depression. It 
added that it was was most unwilling that they be considered 
a definite part of the permanent rate structure. It said that in 
its judgment its continuation would furher retard recovery. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. and specified subsidiaries said the 
Commission should:specifically exempt zinc ore and concentrates 
from the application of the emergency charges. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc., said 
it was not opposed to a continuance of the rates temporarily, 
but that it did object to the surcharges being welded into and 
becoming a part of the permanent rate structure. It said that 
the insufficiency of railroad revenue was not attributable to 
unduly low rates but was attributable to insufficiency of tonnage 
and divergence of railroad traffic to competing transportation 
agencies, “which is prompted by the present high level of rail- 
road rates.” 

In a brief filed by the Chicago Association of Commerce in 
ex parte 103, continuation, after March 31, the present ex- 
piration rate, of the surcharges permitted under the decision 
in that case, is approved. The Commission is asked, however, 
to limit the extension to October 31, at which time the agree- 
ment between railroad management and railroad employes as 
to wages expires. A reduction in transportation charges is 
held to be essential to improvement of general business condi- 
tions, but the need of the carriers is so great that extension of 
the period in which they may collect the higher charges is 
justified, in the view of the association. 

The brief advocates granting the carriers’ request for con- 
tinuance of their authority to apply the surcharges “without 
condition as to the disposition of the revenue accruing there- 
from.” : 

Attention is called to the statement in the original report 
of the Commission in the case that continuation of the increased 
rates after March 31 would depend on conditions existing at 
that time. 

“There is little evidence which the association can present 
in support of the continuation after March 31, 1933, of the sur- 
charges previously authorized, other than that which is now in 
the possession of the Commission,” says the brief. Exhibits 
presented by the railroads in connection with the reopened 
case, it is asserted, “show clearly that the conditions under 
which the railroads are now laboring are far more critical than 
those existing at the time of the original report herein.” 

To eliminate this source of revenue with no opportunity 
for immediately offsetting that with further reductions in op- 
erating costs, would place a burden upon many of the railroads 
which they would be unable to withstand, and would result in 
“further receiverships,” according to the Association. 

It is the conviction of the Association: 


1. That the present level of railroad transportation charges is 
entirely out of harmony with the level of commodity prices which 
have undergone a material degree of deflation during recent years; 

. That neither the continuation of the existing surcharges nor 
the existing basic rate level presents a solution for the problem con- 
fronting the railroads; 

3. That the best interest of the railroads and the country as a 
whole require a general reduction in transportation charges, and that 
such reduction should be accomplished just as soon as is possible 
without unduly jeopardizing the railroads’ financial structure. 

While the question of railroad wages is not under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, it is pointed out, that “repre- 
sents a vital element in the solution of the country’s transpor- 
tation problem, since railway wages constitute by far the largest 
item of railway operating expense.” 

As to continuation of the pooling of revenues received from 
the surcharges and their disbursement by the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, the Association takes the position that this should 
not be required. “The Association feels that this plan should 
be abandoned for the remainder of the period during which the 
surcharges may be authorized, and the carriers earning such 
surcharges should be permitted to retain them,” it is stated. 
“This plan appears particularly desirable under existing condi- 
tions when even the strongest railroads, with few exceptions, 
are greatly in need of additional revenues.” 

The American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association of 
Chicago, Ill., by E. S. Briggs, its manager-secretary, has sent 
an unverified statement to the Commission in opposition to any 
extension of the time in which the emergency charges are to 
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apply. That association, it is claimed, represents growers and 
shippers who collectively handle approximately 60 per cent of 
the fruits and vegetables handled in this country. The state- 
ment says that the record shows that agriculture generally, and 
fruit and vegetables specifically, are in no wise able to carry 
further burdens of transportation. On the contrary, it is as- 
serted that if the industry is to survive, there must be a reduc- 
tion in freight rates because the present level is entirely out 
of line with the level of commodity prices. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 18770, Moline Consumers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., No. 21020, 
Traffic Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce, et al. vs. A. & E. 
et al. and No. 21223, Traffic Bureau, Moline Association of Commerce 
et al. vs. A. & E. et al. Supplemental petition in behalf of Moline 
Consumers Co., traffic bureaus, Davenport Chamber of Commerce et 
al., Moline Association of Commerce et al., for further reopening, etc., 
hereof, dated November 25, 1932, denied. 

No. 11950, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. N. P. et al., 
and cases grouped therewith. Order, as amended, in so far as it 
prescribes a percentage relationship between rates on newsprint 
paper and other grades of paper with respet to Denver, Colo., points 
grouped therewith, and points to which Denver rates are held as 
maximum by intermediate application is vacated and set aside. 

Finance No. 8374, T. & T. C. proposed construction and Finance No. 
8447, Warren Central proposed construction. The time prescribed in 
the report, as extended, within which the H. & T. C. and Warren 
Central shall conclude the negotiations therein referred to, is extended 
to December 31, 1933. 

Finance No. 6879, Construction of line by Yankton, Norfolk & 
Southern. Time prescribed in said certificate and order within which 
the Yankton, Norfolk & Southern shall complete the construction of 
= pees railroad therein authorized is furhter extended to Decem- 

er 3, 1933. 

Finance No. 7956, Ozark & Philpott Valley construction. Time 
prescribed in said certificate, as extended, within which the Ozark 
& Philpott Valley shall complete the construction of the line of rail- 
road therein authorized, is further extended to December 31, 1933. 

Finance No. 9032, Marianna & Blountstown acquisition and con- 
struction. Time prescribed in said certificate within which the M. & 
B. shall commence the construction of the lines of railroad therein 
authorized is extended to April 1, 1933. “ 

Finance No. 3287, Construction of line by North & South Railway. 
Time prescribed in said certificate and orders, as extended, within 
which the North & South Railway shall complete the construction 
of its proposed railroad is further extended to December 31, 1934. _ 

Finance No. 4092, Construction of line by Quebec Extension Rail- 
way. Time prescribed in said certificate and order, as extended, 
within which the Quebec Extension shall complete the construction 
of the line -of railroad therein authorized, is further extended to De- 
cember 31, 1934. 

No. 24699, W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. N. C. & St. 
L. et al. Petition of complainant for reopening and reconsideration 
denied. 

No. 24966, Climax Roller Mills vs. L. & N. Complainant’s peti- 
tion for rehearing denied. a 

No. 24870, Lone Star Gas Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. Petition 
of defendants for reopening and reconsideration by whole Commis- 
sion on present record denied. 

No. 24367, Sub 3, Leader Iron Works, Inc., vs. I. C. et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for reconsideration and modification of finding 

denied. 
. No. 24949, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & W. et al. 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration denied. ; 

No. 24833, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
Complainant's petition for modification of report denied. 

No. 24507, Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. C, L. et al. and No. 
24831, Same vs. A. C. L. et al. Petition of complainant for rehearing 
and reconsideration denied. 

No, 25646, Scottsboro Wholesale Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Pacific Co. is dismissed as a party defendant hereto. 

No. 25556, State Terminal Co., Ltd., et al vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Motion of defendant Southern Pacific to strike complaint on ground 
that it states no cause of action overruled. 

No. 25641, Eastern Interior Iowa Industrial Association vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al. Oscar Mayer & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23430 (and Sub. 1), Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation et al. vs. B. & O. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Pet 
Milk Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25679, Town of Searsport, Me., et al. vs. B. & Ar. et al. 
Boston & Maine, Maine Central, and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford permitted to intervene. 

No. 25270, Calcite Quarry Corporation et al. vs. Reading et al. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 25053, James G. McCarrick Co. vs. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., et al. W. C. Deyo & Brother, Inc.; C. G. Enos, trading as C. G. 
Enos Co.; S. Goldsamt, Inc.; Jill Brothers, Inc., and Howard Smith 
& Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 25542, Frederick Co-operative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of South Dakota permitted 
to intervene. 

....No. 25532, Cargill Elevator Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Cereal Mills 
Co. and Northern Milling Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 9467, Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas reconstruction 
loan. Application dismissed. 

No. 25679, Town of Searsport, Me., et al. vs. B. & Ar. Canadian, 
Pacific, Atlantic Commission Co., Inc., and Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25522, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 23972, R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Railway Express Agency, 
Inec., et al. Petition, dated December 12, 1932, filed in said proceeding 
by complainants therein, praying that said proceeding be reopened for 
admission of certain additional evidence therein denied. 

Valuation No. 1141, In the matter of tentative valuation of prop 
erty of C. S. & St. L. Petition of Western Union Telegraph Co. for 
leave to intervene denied. 

No, 24846, Edgar E. West and Fred S. James, doing business as the 
Platte Valley Potato Growers Marketing Co. vs. Arkansas et al. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 13535 et al. Consolidated Southwestern Cases, No. 23234, West 
Coast Kalsomine Co, of New Orleans vs, A, & R, et al., No, 23337, 
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Geo. S. Mepham & Co, vs. A. & S. et al., and No. 23474, Lookout Paint 
Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. Order herteofore entereg 
in said proceedings on November 7, 1932, which by its present terms 
will become effective on February 16, 1933, is amended so that it shajj 
become effective on March 20, 1933, instead. 

Finance No. 9726, Carlton & Coast bonds. Report and first order. 
ing paragraph of order of Commission herein, dated December 7, 1932 
is modified to permit sukstitution of Portland Trust & Savings 
Bank, of Portland, Oregon, for Bank of California, National Associa. 
tion, as trustee under applicant’s proposed first mortgage. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 22754, and Sub. 1, Nevins Fruit Co., Inc., et al. vs. F. E. ¢ 
et al. Complainants ask reopening and further argument. 

No, 23234, West Coast Kalsomine Co. of New Orleans vs. A. & R, 
et al., and cases grouped therewith. Southwestern lines, respondents 
herein, ask postponement of effective date of orders entered on No- 
vember 7, 1932, herein, in so far as they prescribe rates on whiting, 
patching, plaster, ochre, graphite, ground barytes, mortar color, 
ground iron ore or oxide of iron, in straight carloads or in mixed car. 
loads with silica, ground gypsum, ground soapstone, tripoli or 
china clay. 

No. 22907, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A, C. & Y. et al, 
Complainant asks rehearing and/or modification of order. 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases, 1930, and No. 23111, Pennsyl- 
vania Glass Sand Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Complainant, 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation, asks reopening and rehearing. 

No. 22907, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. & Y. et al, 
and No. 23111, Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation vs. A. C. & Y,. 
et al., and related cases. Porcelain Products, Inc., and The R. Thomas 
& Sons Co. ask reopening, for rehearing and reargument with respect 
to the rates on ground sand for the future only. 

No. 13413, In the matter of automatic train control devices. St. 
L.-S. F., and J. M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, receivers, ask to be 
relieved of further maintenance and operation of certain automatic 
train control devices. 

No. 16250, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al. 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce for and on behalf of its members, 
ask dismissal of ‘‘petition on behalf of defendants in Central Freight 
Association territory to reopen for reconsideration and to modify the 
report to eliminate the finding that the rates were unreasonable in 
the past and that reparation should be awarded.” 

_ No, 17000, part 7, Grain and grain products within the western 
district and for export rate structure investigation. Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., California Milling Corporation, Capitol Milling Co. and 
Associated Jobbers & Manufacturers of Los Angeles join in petition 
of Board of Trade of City of Chicago et al., seeking dismissal of 
proceedings. 

No. 14743, Watertown Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Cc. St. P. M. & O. and C. M. St. P. & P. ask modification of order, 
dated July 14, 1925, so as to exclude from operation thereof Mankato, 
— as a destination point on traffic from St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
wlinn. 





FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


_. Finance No. 8751, in the matter of Southern Pacific Co. $50,000,000 
50-year four and one-half per cent gold bonds. Second supplemental 
petition for authority to substitute as a part of the basis for the 
authorized issue of $50,000,000 of bonds, applicant’s uncapitalized equity 
of $15,957,000 in equipment trust, equipment, and free asset equip- 
ment, in lieu of like amount of expenditures made in acquiring G. H. 
& S. A. first mortgage, Mexican & Pacific Extension 5 per cent bonds, 
and G. H. & §S. A. second mortgage, Mexican & Pacific Extension, 
5 per cent bonds, and to pledge and repledge Central Pacific bonds 
as collateral security for short term notes. 

_Finance No. 9790. Kansas City, Excelsior Springs & Northern 
Railway Co., the Wabash and its receivers, ask authority to abandon 
line owned by the first named applicant between Excelsior Springs 
Junction and Excelsior Springs, Mo., 8.72 miles. Improved highways 
and motor service to and from Excelsior Springs, applicants said, 
made it evident that there no longer existed any substantial public 
need for the line. 

Finance No. 9791, Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to abandon 
that portion of its Promontory Branch between Kelton and Lucin, 
in Box Elder county, Utah, 55 miles, because the traffic is not sufli- 
cient to warrant continued operation. This line is part of the old 
line around Salt Lake. 

Finance No. 9792. Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation asks 
authority to issue $7,750,000 of promissory notes, bearing not to ex- 
ceed 6 per cent interest, partly to renew outstanding notes and to 
provide money for general corporate purposes. The notes will in- 
clude $5,412,000 of notes now outstanding. 

Finance No. 9793. Receivers of St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co. ask authority to abandon operation of the Evadale branch between 
Deckerville and Evadale Junction, Ark., 18.1 miles. The territory 
is served by hard-surfaced roads and practically all the traffic to and 
from the territory now moves by motor vehicle, according to the 
application. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and certificate in F. D. No. 7127, permitting 
(a) the St. Louis Electric Terminal Railway Company to abandon 
a line of railroad in St. Louis, Mo., and (b) the Illinois Terminal 
Company to abandon operation thereof, previous report 150 I. C. C. 59, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9763, (1) granting authority to the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company to pledge and re- 
pledge with the Railroad Credit Corporation, as collateral security for 
notes of the International-Great Northern Railroad Company, $822,300 
of International Great Northern Railroad Company adjustment-mort- 
gage bonds, series A; and (2) deferring action on that part of the 
application which seeks authority to pledge and repledge said bonds 
as collateral security for any loan to the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railway Company by the Railroad Credit Corporation, 
approved. 


DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION 
The House committee on expenditures in the executive de- 
partments has reported to the House a resolution disapproving 
the orders of President Hoover grouping, coordinating and conl- 
solidating certain executive and administrative agencies of the 
government, 
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EASTERN SUGAR CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Sugar rates over the whole country were more or less dis- 
cussed in a hearing begun by Examiner W. A. Disque on Jan- 
uary 9, in I. and S. No. 3829, sugar from eastern points to cen- 
tral territory, notwithstanding the limited territorial scope of 
the proceeding. The interrelation of the rates from all ports to 
the interior and from points of origin of domestic sugar to the 
large markets made it easy, if not necessary, for witnesses and 
attorneys representing the various interests to make references 
to rates outside of the territorial limits supposed to bound the 
ones under consideration. 

Harry Wilson, speaking for the eastern originating lines, 
in justification of the proposals made by them, said the desire 
of the railroads was to regain some of the traffic taken from 
them by water lines and trucks. He estimated that 310,000 
tons were carried all-rail to central territory, 265,000 by canal 
and lake lines and that 124,000 tons would have to be regained 
by the railroads to assure them the gross revenue that had been 
received under the rates proposed to be reduced. 

The eastern lines proposed to cut rates from fifth class, 
equal to 35 per cent of first class, to 25 per cent of first class 
until March 31 and then, if the Ex Parte No. 103 surcharges 
were not continued, bring them up to 27.5 per cent of the first 
class rates. If the surcharges are continued the proposal will 
be to use the 25 per cent of first class rates level. 

Inasmuch as attorneys for all the sugar interests in the 
country were at the counsel table the examination of Mr. Wil- 
son took a broad range. Attorneys for railroads and water 
lines throughout the country also participated in the hearing. 

Paul M. Ripley, traffic manager of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., said he thought he was entirely fair when he said 
that the chaotic marketing conditions in the sugar industry, in 
his opinion, were directly attributable to the entrance of the 
unregulated water carriers and trucks into the transportation 
picture combined with the abnormally high railroad freight 
rates on sugar. The charging of the full fifth class rates, with 
the classification minimum of 40,000 pounds, in the territory 
east of Chicago and the full fifth class basis with a 60,000 
pound minimum west thereof provided the opportunity, he said, 
for the entrance of the water and truck operators. He thought 
the very existence of the rail lines was threatened by their in- 
vasion. 

“The water carriers,” said he, “introduced into our market- 
ing problem an unknown factor in that practically no two ship- 
pers would be charged the same rate even by the same op- 
erator. As far back as 1929 I strongly urged the water lines to 
establish and maintain rates that would not discriminate as 
between shippers or receivers. Such discriminations have not 
only continued but have increased to such a degree that today 
there is scarcely an operator who is not being openly accused 
of shading rates, cheating, and rumors of actual rebating of 
freight charges are heard. 

“In the distribution of sugar the refiner has much the same 
problem that the rail carriers meet, namely, the maintenance 
of a competitive relationship that will enable wholesalers, job- 
bers, retailers and manufacturers to compete one with the other 
on fair terms. The advent of the unregulated water lines has 
to a very great degree upset markets and changed competitive 
conditions that had grown up over a long period of years. . 
Being unable definitely to determine what the water carrier is 
assessing for transporting sugar of his competitor and further 
being unable to ascertain the trucking rates adds to the chaos. 
A very low trucking rate from the port brings the demand for 
reduction in the selling basis at an adjoining market and if 
the selling basis is reduced it is followed by the market just 
beyond and so on until your entire structure is broken down.” 

The rate situation at Norfolk, Va., that would be brought 
about by the rates proposed by the eastern carriers, was de- 
scribed by H. G. Rardin, commerce agent of the Norfolk & 
Western. He sdid that the effect would be to make rates from 
Norfolk higher than from Baltimore. The Norfolk & Western, 
he said, approved of the proposal as a temporary measure, with 
the understanding that as soon as possible the present port 
differential relationhip would be restored, placing Norfolk on 
a parity with Baltimore, on imported sugar. 

Vv. K. Raymond, traffic manager of the National Sugar Re- 
fining Co., appeared as a witness for the eastern railroads be- 
Cause he, as well as Mr. Ripley, had furnished data about 
sugar tonnages for use by the carriers in defense of their 
proposal. 

In behalf of the Canal Lines Executives’ Committee, 
Charles E. Cotterill, counsel for the water lines in their effort 
to organize themselves so as to bring about a stabilization of 
rates and the regulation of water lines, recounted efforts made 
by him in that direction. Mr. Burgess, attorney for the trunk 
line railroads, raised a question as to whether Mr. Cotterill 
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should appear as a witness in a case in which he was also 
counsel divulging information that had come to him as counsel 
but Examiner Disque told Mr. Cotterill to go ahead. He said 
that he had an engagement with the traffic vice-presidents of 
the railroads on January 12 to continue discussions looking 
to a stabilization of rates on a level higher than the 27-cent 
rate on sugar from New York to Chicago, which, according to 
some of the prior testimony, was not observed by the water 
lines, an assertion on that point being that it had been cut 
to as low as 17.5 cents a hundred pounds. 

The witness said that his clients carried from 65 to 75 
per cent of the commercial traffic via the Hudson River, the 
New York canals, and the Great Lakes. One prominent opera- 
tor of craft in that trade, he said, was inclined to operate 
in his own way. Mr. Cotterill expressed the belief that a way 
would be found to bring him into line. 

But Mr. Cotterill said that the railroads could not regain 
any of this sugar traffic by the reduced rates proposed by 
them unless the water lines chose to let them have some of 
it. He explained that by saying that the boats had enough 
unused space to enable them to carry sugar at rates much 
lower than the 27-cent rate. His thought was that if the rail- 
roads desired to go into a fight about the matter, the water 
lines could go out for traffic not now hauled by them, which 
might cause a greater loss of traffic to the railroads than they 
were now suffering. 

About ninety per cent of the intercoastal line tonnage, Mr. 
Cotterill said, had accepted the principal of regulation as he 
said had the largest independent barge line operator, the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., on the Mississippi. He 
said he did not want to give an estimate as to the attitude of 
the Great Lakes package lines because he did not have any 
papers on which he could base an estimate. He thought the 
Atlantic coast lines favored regulation but that the bulk freight 
lines on the Great Lakes were opposed to it although he said 
he was hopeful that something could be worked out that would 
bring them around to the idea of regulation as a means of 
salvation for the water lines. 

R. W. Kruse, speaking for Arbuckle Brothers, favored the 
proposal of the eastern lines. Joseph Hattendorf, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Illinois Central, expressed the 
belief that the eastern railroads had not cut the rate far enough 
to assure return of the sugar traffic to the rails. 

One of the allegations made in the course of the testimony 
was that the motor ship grain carriers on the Great Lakes were 
big factors in the demoralization of the sugar rates. John D. 
Mummert, traffic manager of J. W. Eshelman & Sons, feed manu- 
facturers at York, Pa., testified three cargoes of wheat had 
been brought from Chicago to Philadelphia this fall at a rate 
of 8.5 cents a hundred pounds, or less than one-third of the 
all-rail rate of 28.5 cents. Such ships, according to other testi- 
mony, are the ones that carry sugar westward, without break- 
ing bulk from Atlantic seaboard cities to all the Great Lakes 
ports at the rates that have taken the traffic from the rail 


carriers. 





EX-RIVER OHIO COAL 


Respondents in I. & S. 3619, ex-Ohio-river coal to Cleve- 
land, Lorain and other Ohio points, in a second petition for 
reopening, reconsideration or rehearing, have asked the Com- 
mission to consolidate this case, when reopened, with No. 25566, 
and related cases. Those are the cases resulting from the 
turmoil created in Ohio coal rates by the action of the Ohi¢ 
commission and the filing of tariffs by the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. 

The petitioning carriers point out that in November they 
filed a petition asking the Commission to reopen I. & S. No. 
3282 and 3619 and grant a rehearing therein along with No. 
25566, and related cases. That petition was denied, they said, 
prior to the first section of the hearing in No. 25566. They 
assert that this second petition is filed particularly for the 
reason that a part of the evidence introduced by the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie in No. 25566, by a witness who was also its prin- 
cipal rate witness in I. & S. 3619, deals directly with the ex- 
river rates, and that that witness has expressly stated that 
one of the principal factors in the making of the reductions 
which are here under consideration was the establishment of 
the ex-river rates. 

Furthermore, the railroads assert, it is important that the 
Commission consider the fact, in its disposition of this peti- 
tion, that in its reports in I. & S. Nos. 3282 and 3619, the evi- 
dence upon which it decided such cases, is set forth in detail 
and the conclusion is inescapable that the decisions were based 
upon the belief that the rates prescribed would not seriously, 
if at all, affect the all-rail rate adjustment to the important des- 
tination territory involved in No. 25566 and related cases, 
namely, northeastern Ohio, 
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“It now definitely appears from the evidence in that pro- 
ceeding,” says the petition, “that the ex-river rates established 
by the Commission have already resulted in the reductions by 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway now under consideration, 
which alarmingly threaten to disrupt the all-rail rate adjust- 
ment to Central Freight Association territory. In other words, 
the decisions in the above mentioned cases, which are now 
asked to be reopened, were made upon the basis of evidence 
set forth in the Commission’s reports, which is substantially 
contradicted by the testimony in the pending proceeding, No. 
25566, and related cases.” 

A similar petition has been filed by the railroads in I. & S. 
No. 3282, coal, bituminous, ex-river, from Conway and Colona, 
Pa., to Youngstown, O., in which ex-Ohio river rates were 
under consideration. This is also the second petition for re- 
opening, reconsideration or rehearing in this ex-river case. 
Reasons for reopening and consolidation of I. & S. No. 3619 are 
repeated in this petition in I. & S. No. 3282. 


COMPLETE EXPRESS AGGREGATION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Examiner Myron Witters this week completed a hearing in 
I, and S. No. 3838, aggregating express shipments, in which the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., undertook the justification of a 
rule providing for the aggregation of express shipments at des- 
tinations. The Southeastern Express Co. and express packers 
and forwarders, chiefly in New York, opposed the rule and 
offered testimony to show that it should not be permitted to 
become effective. 

The Southeastern Express Co., while opposing the rule, 
said that if the Commission permitted it to become operative 
it would be forced to publish a similar rule. The forwarders 
charged that abolition of the present practice by the addition 
of aggregating at destination would seriously affect if not de- 
pons their business, which they thought was of benefit to the 
public. 

When the Railway Express Agency, Inc., published the rule 
to become effective December 10, protests by the interests which 
later appeared at the formal hearing caused its suspension for 
seven months from December 10, 1932. The new rule (see 
Traffic World, December 3, p. 1076) was proposed as an experi- 
ment to end Décember 31, this year. The proposing company, 
in defense of the new rule, estimated that it would result in a 
saving to it of $100,000 a year. One of the large objections of 
the express packing and forwarding companies, the Railway 
Express Agency said, was their practice of holding shipments 
until the close of the business day. Such holding, the agency 
said, caused congestion in the handling of express business at 
the close of the day because the packages were not moved as 
fast as they would be handled if they were delivered to it in- 
stead of the packers and forwarders for aggregation. 


FERTILIZER CASES REOPENING 


Invoking the Commission’s rules of practice designed to 
prevent repetitious proceedings, particularly the relatively new 
one, Rule XV(f), A. D. Whittemore, general traffic manager, and 
Robert E. Quirk, attorney of the American Cyanamid Co., have 
asked the Commission to strike or reject the petitions of south- 
ern carriers, presented on or about December 22, to reopen, 
rehear and further consider I. and S. No. 3151, fertilizer and 
fertilizer materials between Mississippi Valley territory and 
points north of the Ohio River. That docket number also em- 
braces No. 19890, U. S. Phosphoric Products Corporation vs. 
B. A. P.; No. 22041, American Cyanamid Co. vs. Ann Arbor; 
No. 22042, Same vs. A. C. & Y.; and No. 22981, Same vs. A. & 
R. They also invoke Rule XV(e) which requires petitions for 
rehearing that part of any case relating to reparation to be 
filed within 60 days after the service of the report. That rule 
is invoked as to the reparation features in Nos. 22041 and 
22042. 

The bread claim in respect of the petitions dated about 
December 22, 1932, is that they are repetitions of the petitions 
dated: January 22, 1932, which were denied by the Commission 
on March 8, according to the motion to strike from the record 
or reject. 

According to the motion, the southern carriers “have made 
an ingenious attempt to circumvent the provisions of Rule 
XV(f) by including among the petitions presented, a petition 
to reconsider and rehear docket 16295, the southern fertilizer 
case, reported in 113 I. C. C. 389, and two other cases not in- 
cluded among their former petitions.” 

The movers assert that while the former petitions did not 
include the southern fertilizer case, the main petition did in- 
clude a discussion of the relation of that case to the interterri- 
torial cases which was identical with the discussion now made 
in the argument in support of the petitions in question. 
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“By an ingenious use of words,” says the motion to strike 
“the southern carriers have attempted to create the impressioy 
that the petitions recently filed constitute something more thay 
a mere reiteration of the grounds presented to the Commissioy 
in their former petitions. But an examination of the forme 
petitions and of the recent petitions will show that each set of 
petitions rest upon the same propositions as made in their 
former petitions.” 


VALUATION OF FRISCO 


The Commission, by division 1, in Valuation No. 400, St, 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. et al., and other valuation 


dockets grouped therewith, has found the total final value fof} 


rate-making purposes of the properties of the various carriers 
embraced in the proceeding and used for common carrier pur. 
poses, to be $209,446,179, as of June 30, 1917, 1918 and 1919, 
The final value of the Frisco alone was found to be $139,670,000 
for owned and used property; owned but not used, $271,404, 
and property used but not owned, $53,030,630. These valua- 
tions, more than ten years old, are so-called primary valuations 
and, under the present valuation law, must be brought down to 
date. 


TENTATIVE VALUATIONS . 


Valuation No. 1152. Tentative valuation of the property of 
the Strouds Creek & Muddlety Railroad Co., as of Dec. 31, 1927. 
Final value of the total property owned, $105,000, and of the 
total property used, $130,000. 

Valuation No. 1154. Tentative valuation of the Eastland, 
Wichita Falls & Gulf Railroad Co., as of Dec. 31, 1927. Final value 
of the total property owned, $600,000, and of the total property 
used, $664,497. 

Vauation No. 1155. Tentative valuation of the property of 
the Barre & Chelsea Railroad Co., as of Dec 31, 1927. Final 
value of the total property owned, $635,000, and of the total 
property used, $470,000. Property valued at $165,000 is leased 
to the Montpelier & Wells River Railroad. 

Valuation No. 1156. Tentative valuation of the property of 
the Osage Railway Co., as of Dec. 31, 1927. Final value of the 
total property owned, $390,000. 

Valuation No. 1157. Tentative valuation of the property 
of the Reader Railroad, as of Dec. 31, 1927. Final value of the 
total property owned, $225,000, and of the total property used, 
$298,000. 

Valuation No. 1160. Tentative valuation of the property of 
the Kansas & Oklahoma Railway Co., as of Dec. 31, 1927. Final 
value of the total property owned, $141,000, and of the total 
property used $110,000. Property valued at $31,000 is leased to 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

Valuation No. 1158. Tentative valuation of the property 
of the Twin Branch Railroad Co., as of December 31, 1927. 
Final value of the total property owned found to have been 
$14,000, and of the total used, $109,000. 

Valuation No. 1159. Tentative valuation of the properties 
of the Rock Island Southern Railway Co. and the Galesburg 
and Western Railroad Co., as of December 31, 1927. Final 
value of the property of the Galesburg and Western, owned 
but not used, found to be $225,000; final value of the property 
of the Rock Island Southern, total owned, $1,040,000 and total 
used, $1,744,372. 


N. Y. C. CONTROL OF C. A. & S. 


The Commission has granted the petition of the New York 
Central for rehearing in Finance No. 8672, New York Central 
acquisition of Chicago, Attica & Southern Railroad, and has 
assigned the case for rehearing in Washington, January 30, 
before Examiner Walsh. The New York Central recently raised 
the question whether it should be required to tak over the 
Attica, as decided by the Commission, and said the only way 
it could do so would be by obtaining a loan for that purpose 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has been asked 
by Oliver E. Sweet, director of the Commission’s bureau of 
finance, to advise the Commission promptly as to any defaults 
which might occur in the principal or interest of loans to rail- 
roads or their receivers made by the corporation. G. R. Cook- 
sey, secretary of the corporation, advised Mr. Sweet that in- 
terest of $27,221.92 due November 6 on the note for $1,800,000 
given by the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. was not paid. 
This information was given in a letter written by Mr. Cooksey 
in November and placed recently in thé Frisco loan docket of 
the Commission. No further information as to whether or 
not the interest had been made since that time was made 
available, 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Manhat- 
tan, First District.) Period for bringing action against carrier 
may be determined from bill of lading, as well as from statute. 
(Robert Reiner, Inc., vs. Hamburg-American Line et al., 260 N. 
Y. S. 498.) 

Rule providing for notice of motion for judgment dismiss- 
ing complaint, on complaint and affidavit showing period of 
limitation has expired, held applicable in Municipal Court 
(Rules of Civil Practice, rule 107, subd. 6; Municipal Court 
Code, Secs. 88, 89).—Ibid. 








Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Railroad, to re- 
cover for deficit suffered during federal control period, must 
have operated at loss (Transportation Act 1920, Secs. 204, 209 
(49 USCA Secs. 73, 77)). (Butte A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. United 
States, 61 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 587.) 

Award by Interstate Commerce Commission to railroad for 
deficit during federal control period, being based on miscon- 
ception of law was subject to review by court (Transportation 
Act 1920, Secs. 204, 209 (49 USCA Secs. 73, 77)).—Ibid. 

Courts have right to determine by independent hearing 
whether agencies of government to which have been committed 
duties involving exercise of administrative functions, or powers 
of judicial nature, exercise powers properly.—Ibid. 

United States may demand repayment of money paid out 
by officers or agents without authority.—Ibid. 

No estoppel as for voluntary payment can be claimed to 
defeat suit of government.—lIbid. 

Government Was not estopped in respect to recovery of 
money wrongfully paid railroad as compensation for deficit dur- 
ing federal control period because of having disbursed fund and 
taxed railroad thereon.—Ibid. 

Government recovering money wrongfully paid railroad as 
compensation for deficit during federal control period was en- 
— to interest at legal rate within state from date of demand. 

id. 

__ Where person refuses to return money due to another, 
judgment thereafter obtained for recovery will include interest 
from date of demand.—lIbid. 

Where interest is allowed, it is at legal rate fixed by law 
of forum.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Arizona). To operate motor vehicle as 
common carrier for hire, certificate of necessity and con- 
venience from corporation commission is necessary (Rev. Code 
1928, Sec. 736). (Corporation Commission of Arizona et al. vs. 
People’s Freight Line, Inc., 16 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 420.) 

_ Action by party dissatisfied with order of corporation com- 
mission is not an appeal, but independent action wherein case 
is heard de novo (Rev. Code 1928, Sec. 720).—Ibid. 

In action by party dissatisfied with order of corporation 
commission, trial court must weigh evidence adduced and form 
Own judgment, subject to rule that burden is on plaintiff to 
show by clear and satisfactory evidence that commission’s or- 
A is unreasonable or unlawful (Rev. Code 1928, Sec. 720).— 

id. 

__ On appeal, judgment of superior court is presumed correct 
he is any reasonable evidence in record to sustain it.— 

id. 

Evidence showed that existing motor vehicle freight line 
between certain points was rendering satisfactory service (Rev. 
Code 1928, Sec. 736).—Ibid. 

Common carriers are subject to reasonable regulation by 
state.—Ibid. 
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Statute shows legislative intent that public convenience 
and necessity can best be served in case of common carriers 
by motor vehicles by regulated monopoly, and that competition 
is permissible only where such regulation is insufficient to 
provide proper service at reasonable price (Rev. Code 1928, 
Sec. 736).—Ibid. 


Cc. N.S. & M. SECURITIES 


The Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Com 
pany’s railroad is an interurban electric line exempted by the 
transportation act from regulation of its securities by the 
Commission, according to a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, January 9, in No. 264, United States of 
America, appellant, vs. Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road Co. Justice Roberts delivered the opinion of the court. 
The case was on appeal from the district court of the United 
States for the northern district of Illinois which was affirmed. 
In delivering the opinion of the court, Justice Roberts said: 


This is a suit brought pursuant to section 12 (1) of the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, to enjoin the appellee from issuing 
any securities or assuming any obligation or liability in respect of 
the securities of others without first having obtained an order from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing such action, as 
required by section 20a of the act The petition avers appellee’s in- 
tention to issue or become guarator of securities in violation of the 
last mentioned section. 

The district court, after making detailed and elaborate fact find- 
ings, concluded as matter of law that the railroad was an inde- 
pendently operated electric interurban railway expressly excepted 
from the requirements of the section. The question is whether the 
facts found warrant the decision. 

Section 20a forbids a carrier to issue shares, bonds or obligations, 
evidence of interest or indebtedness or to assume any obligation 
or liability of any other person or corporation, unless the Commis- 
sion, upon application, after investigation. shall by order authorize 
such issue or assumption, as within the applicant’s corporate pur- 
pose and compatible with the public interest. After prescribing the 
procedure before the Commission, and declaring its jurisdiction 
plenary and exclusive, the section enacts that securities or obliga- 
tions not issued pursuant to its terms shall be void, and imposes 
civil and criminal liability upon officers and directors participating 
in their creation. 

Paragraph 1 provides: ‘‘As used in this section the term ‘carrier’ 
means a common carrier by railroad (except a street, suburban, or 
interurban electric railway which is not operated as a part of a 
general steam railroad system of transportation). . .’’ 

The properties of the appellee have developed, through various 
transfers and reorganizations, out of a street railway company 
organized more than twenty-five years ago. The company has for 
some years owned and operated in interstate commerce an electri- 
fied railroad, the main line of which extends from Chicago, Illi- 
nois, to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. There are 138 route miles of line, 
132 miles of second track and 42 miles of yard and other track. 
About 40 miles of main and second track are in city streets, on 
some of which the appellee operates in common with street cars 
and vehicular traffic. In addition to the main line between Chicago 
and Milwaukee there is an alternate line for part of the distance; 
a branch some 36 miles in length; and two other branches, one 
of which is 3 and the other 8 miles long. Operation in Chicago is 
over the elevated tracks of the Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
from the south side northerly through the loop district to a point 
on the north side (approximately 16 miles). Thence the line runs 
northerly through Chicago and Evanston to Wilmette, approximately 
8 miles, over elevated dirt filled tracks owned by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company, leased by the ap- 
pellee jointly with the Chicago Rapid Transit Company. The re- 
mainder of the appellee’s lines are upon its own right of way, or 
in streets the use of which is granted by local franchise. The total 
laid under local franchises, outside of Milwaukee, is approximately 
3 miles; in the latter city the operation for 2.67 miles is over the 
tracks of a street surface railway owned by the appellee. 

Twenty fast through passenger trains are operated daily in each 
direction between downtown Chicago and downtown Milwaukee with 
a running time equaling that of the fastest trains of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, which operates fifteen through trains 
daily between the same cities. Dining cars and parlor cars are 
included in some of the appellee’s fast trains. Modern, well equipped 
passenger stations are maintained at a number of points; 51 have 
agents selling passenger tickets; at some 96 places shelters and 
platforms are maintained, at 35 platforms only; and at 42 loca- 
tions at which certain trains stop at streets or highways no facilities 
are provided. Through railroad and Pullman tickets are sold to any 
part of the United States, Canada or Mexico. Local passenger fares 
are computed on the mileage basis used by steam railroads. 

Appellee’s tracks are of standard gauge and are physically con- 
nected with those of four steam railroads at some thirteen points, 
and with those of three electric lines. Eight connections are used 
for handling interchange carload freight. The railroad has_ sub- 
stantial facilities for serving various industries located on its lines, 
such as side, industrial, team and switch tracks, and freight classi- 
fication tracks. It owns seven electric locomotives which are of a 
small type and unable to haul freight trains of the size usually 
employed by steam railroads, and 114 freight cars which have no 
electrical equipment and are interchangeable with steam railroads. 
Sixteen local freight tariffs are published; in 206 tariffs the railroad 
participates as initial carrier, and in more than 800 as a delivering 
or intermediate carrier, in conjunction with steam railroads. 

The total transportation revenue in 1930 was over $6,000,000, 
about 76 per cent from passenger traffic and about 22 per cent from 
freight. This ratio has been substantially maintained for some years. 
In 1930 87 per cent of carload freight traffic was interchange and 78 
per cent of all freight traffic was interline, but only 42 per cent of 
freight revenue was derived from interline business. 

Locomotives are not employed in the passenger service, the cars 
having installed electrical equipment, and being somewhat shorter 
and narrower than standard passenger railroad coaches. Freight 
is hauled by electric locomotives. A merchandise package delivery 
freight service is supplied by cars similar to baggage cars used on 
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steam railroads, having self contained electric equipment, operated 
from the loop in Chicago to Milwaukee in trains of from one to five 
cars. At certain points gantlet tracks are required for handling 
freight cars, as the clearances on the main line are insufficient to 
permit their passage. Grades are much heavier than those custom- 
ary on steam railroads, and some of the curves are of so short 
a radius as not to permit the passage of a steam locomotive. The 
company maintains no facilities for receipt or delivery of carload 
freight at its termini in Chicago and Milwaukee, and cannot accom- 
plish interchange of such freight at either, connections for this pur- 
pose being outside those cities. 

The railroad was constructed to afford a fast electric passenger 
service between Chicago and Milwaukee and suburban passenger 
service into and out of Chicago. The freight business is subsidiary 
to this primary function, and is not fairly comparable to that ordi- 
narily transacted by a standard steam railroad. Passenger traffic, 
whether measured by car service or by gross earnings, heavily pre- 
ponderates over interline freight business. The main terminals serve 
only the passenger and merchandise freight traffic. 

We thus have a typical example of an interurban electric line 
for passenger service, which has developed, in addition, such freight 
traffic as could advantageously be undertaken without interfering 
with performance of the main purpose of the carrier. The facts 
differentiate the present case from Piedmont & Northern Ry. Co. vs. 
Interstate Commerce Comm., 286 U. S. 299. There the railway was 
predominantly a carrier of interchange carload freight and the pro- 
posed extension of line, which was the subject of that litigation, 
had as its object the creaticn of a link in a trunk-line route com- 
posed of the electric line and a number of steam railroads, which 
would divert from other steam railroad trunk-line routes some 
$4,000,000 of revenue annually. The purely local traffic in freight, 
passengers, baggage and express was there relatively inconsequential ; 
but here greatly preponderates. It was there said: ‘In cases where 
an appreciation of the facts is requisite to proper classification it 
is not always easy to draw the line. Instances may be supposed 
where great difficulty might be experienced in determining whether 
an electric railway line falls within or without the exception of 
paragraph (22) [which is couched in the same words as the excep- 
tion in section 20a (1)]. But this is not such a case. The facts 
clearly require a holding that petitioner’s railway is not within 
the true intend and purpose of the exclusion intended by the para- 
graph.” If the status of the appellee were a matter of first impres- 
sion, we should, though the decision is not free from difficulty, be 
inclined to hold section 20a inapplicable. But for the reasons about 
to be stated, we consider the question settled. 

The definitions embodied in section 1, paragraphs (2) (a) and (3), 
embrace the appellee and render it subject to the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon the Commission by the remaining sections, unless ex- 
cepted by their terms. Interurban electric railways are expressly 
saved from the requirements of sections 1 (18) to (21) inclusive, 
15a and 20a. The language of the excepting clauses in the first 
and third instances is identical except for the use in one case of 
the singular and in the other of the plural number. That applicable 
to 15a, which is the section providing for fixing rates to yield a 
fair return, and for recapture, differs in substance from the two 
others and is: ‘excluding (c) interurban electric railways un- 
less operated as a part of a general steam railroad system of trans- 
portation or engaged in the general transportation of freight” ... 

As indicated in the Piedmont case, supra, the phrase ‘interurban 
electric railway’? may not in all circumstances be susceptible of 
exact definition. ‘The Commission has realized the difficulty. In 
its 35th annual report, for 1921, this was said (p. 21): 

“Under the law as it now stands, we have no jurisdiction over 
the issuance of securities of a ‘street, suburban, or interurban elec- 
tric railway which is not operated as a part of a general steam 
railroad system of transportation.’ Certain electric railways in- 
dependently operated are engaged in the general transportation of 
freight in interstate commerce in addition to the transportation of 
passengers. The use of electricity as motive power for railways 
is rapidly increasing. Some electric lines correspond substantially 
to steam roads in all important particulars except that of motive 
power. Under Section 15a of the act we are given authority to in- 
clude in groups of carriers for rate-making purposes such inter- 
urban electric lines as are engaged in the general transportation 
of freight. It seems desirable that Section 20a of the interstate 
commerce act be so amended as to indicate definitely the classes 
of electric railway companies subject to that section. 

The recommendation was repeated in the annual reports for 
1923, 1924 and 1925. In the report for 1928 (p. 83) the following 
appears: 

“That the present exemption provisions of paragraph (22) of 
section 1, paragraph (1) of section 15a, and paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 20a, applicable to electric railways, be amended by substituting 
provisions exempting all electric railways except such as interchange 
standard freight equipment with steam railways and participate 
in through interstate freight rates with such carriers; provision 
to be made for exemption of particular electric railways falling 
within the excepted class, if upon application they are able to show 
to the satisfaction of the commission, after notice and opportunity 
to be heard, that they are not affected with an important national 
interest so far as the provisions in question are concerned.”’ 

See also the 1929 report, p. 89. 

The position heretofore taken by the Commission with respect 
to the appellee is of great significance. In 1923 a brief was filed 
with the Commission supporting the view that section 15 (a) had 
no aplication to the company because it was an interurban electric 
railway not operated as part of a general steam railroad system of 
transportation and not engaged in the general transportation of 
freight. The Director of the Bureau of Finance replied that unless 
later advised to the contrary the carrier would not be required 
to file returns under the section. No such advice has ever been 
communicated to the appellee. 

The district court finds that since July, 1916, when the Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad, the immediate predecessor 
of appellee, acquired the properties, the appellee and its predeces- 
sors have issued securities aggregating $71,327,200 par value. 
this total $61,662,600 have been issued since March 1, 1920, the 
date of the incorporation of section 20a into the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. All of these securities were issued upon the authority 
and with the approval of the regulating commissions of Wisconsin 
and Illinois, and of those issued since March 1, 1920, $38,935,608 
were outstanding in the hands of the public on April 30, 1931. 
The required annual reports filed by the appellee with the Com- 
mission have shown all securities issued since March 1, 1920, and 
in compliance with the rules have stated that these issues were 
each approved by the state commissions, 
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With this knowledge of the situation the Commission never, 
until it requested the Attorney General to institute the presen 
suit, by word or act intimated that the procedure followed by the 
railroad was illegal or the state regulatory bodies without jurisdic. 
tion. It would be difficult indeed to conceive a clearer case of 
uniform administrative construction of section 20a as applied to 
this company. Conceding that the proper classification of the rail. 
way is not free from difficulty, all doubt is removed by the appli- 
cation of the rule that settled administrative construction is en. 
titled to great weight and should not be overturned except for cogent 


reasons. New York, N. H. & H. R. Co. vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 200 U.S. 361, 401; Logan vs. Davis, 233 U. S. 613 
627; Brewster vs. Gage, 280 U. S. 327, 336; Fawcus Machine (Co, 
vs. United States, 282 U. S. 375, 378; Interstate Commerce Comm, 
- i382) York, N. H. & H. R. Co., — U. S. — (decided November 


The primary responsibility rested upon the Commission to de- 
termine whether under the circumstances the railroad was required 
to procure leave under Section 20a for the issuance of securities, 
Evidently entertaining serious doubts on this question it has for 
more than a decade resolved them in favor of the carrier, and the 
company and its officers have acted in reliance on the administra- 
tive tribunal’s construction of the statute. At this late day the 
courts ought not to uphold an application of the law contradictory 
of this settled administrative interpretation. Affirmed. 


BRADY COAL CAR CASE 


A writ of certiorari was issued by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on January 9 in No. 526, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. and Western Maryland Railway Co., petitioners, 
vs. A. Spates Brady, directing the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the fourth circuit to send to it for review a controversy in. 
volving the questions of the duty of railroads to supply coal 
cars and the assessment of damages in the event of failure. 
The case in the courts rose out of Brady vs. Baltimore & Ohio, 
113 {. ©. C. 344 and 152 1. C. C.. 327. 

The Commission awarded reparation on account of failure 
to furnish coal cars in a time of shortage in 1922 for $12,383.31 
with interest from April 1, 1923. Brady claimed $57,735.11. 
Brady sued in the coutrs and recovered more than the Com: 
mission had awarded him. The verdict and the judgment were 
for $63,048.60 with interest from August 7, 1931. 

Among the arguments made in support of the application 
for a writ of certiorari was one to the effect that the shipper’s 
right of action and the district court’s jurisdiction were lim- 
ited in maximum amount to the sum awarded by the Commis- 
sion’s reparation order and that the district court could not 
grant recovery of a greater amount. Another was that there 
was no administrative question requiring the respondent, Brady, 
to proceed before the Commission for reparation. The limita- 
tion of recovery to the amount of the reparation order, the rail- 
roads argued, resulted from his own voluntary election of rem- 
edies. If there was an administrative question compelling pro- 
cedure before the Commission, the railroads urged, he pursued 
a right created by statute, coupled with a statutory remedy, 
which was exclusive, and was subject to the limitation imposed 
by the statute. The Commission, they added,. did not sustain 
the shipper on, or even decide the administrative question, if 
any. By unsuccessfully raising an administrative question, the 
carrier brief said, Brady could not evade the limitation of re- 
covery to the amount of the reparation. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL TRUCKING 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on January 9, 
granted a writ of certiorari in No. 523, Central Transfer Co. vs. 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis et al., bringing up 
that case for review from the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
eighth circuit. The Central Transfer Co. asked the district at 
St. Louis for injunctive relief against the Terminal Railroad 
Association and the sixteen other railroad companies in the 
St. Louis-East St. Louis area, under sections 1 and 2 of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. It alleged that the railroads and the 
Columbia Terminals Co., the agent of the railroads for perform- 
ing their terminal transfer business in the St. Louis-East St. 
Louis area, had entered into and were about to carry out an 
unlawful contract, combination and conspiracy to destroy its 
interstate transfer or trucking business by giving the transfer 
trucking they had formerly hired it to perform, in part, to the 
Columbia Terminals Co., the latter becoming the exclusive agent 
of the railroads in the St. Louis district for the trucking among 
their stations. 

The district court dismissed the bill for want of legal ca- 
pacity in the plaintiff to sue for the desired relief and because 
no violation of the anti-trust act was shown. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals affirmed that dismissal. 


ILLINOIS INTRASTATE COAL 


The Commission, in No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous 
coal between points in Illinois, has denied the petition of the 
Alton, dated Nov. 25, 1932, for further consideration. The Al 
ton desired rehearing on the ground, among others, of newly 
discovered facts which were not in whole reasonably available 
at the hearing on the subject held at St. Louis. (See Traffic 
World, Dec. 3, p. 1078). 
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January 14, 1933 


POWER TO ORDER NEW LINES 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in an opinion by 
Justice Roberts, January 9, in No. 23, Interstate Commerce 
Commission et al., appellants, vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company et al., on appeal from the federal court 
for the district of Oregon, held that the Commission had ex- 
ceeded its authority in ordering the Oregon-Washington to 
extend its line of railroad from Crane to Crescent Lake, Ore. 
The order of the lower court setting aside the Commission’s 
order was affirmed. 

The case brought in issue the power of the Commission 
to require a carrier involuntarily to build such an extension 
as that required, embracing 185 miles, the power of the Com- 
mission to act on applications of carriers for authority to con- 
struct lines not being questioned. 

Justice Roberts pointed out that the Public Service Com- 
mission of Oregon had filed a complaint with the Commission 
against eleven railroads, including the Oregon-Washington, 
asserting they had failed and refused to provide reasonable 
and adequate transportation facilities to an area of some 33,000 
square miles within the state. The respondents answered that 
public necessity and convenience would not be served by the 
proposed construction and that there was no authority in law 
for granting the requested relief. After hearing, the Commis- 
sion entered the order requiring the Oregon-Washington to 
build the line. The Oregon-Washington brought suit to set 
aside the order and won in the district court. The United 
States refused to join in the appeal to the Supreme Court by 
the Commission and the Oregon and Idaho authorities. This 
raised an issue as to jurisdiction, it being contended that the 
court could not pass on the merits in the absence of the 
government, a necessary party. After discussing the issue at 
some length, the court came to the conclusion that the review 
of the case might not be denied for want of a necessary party. 

Justice Roberts said the required extension could be con- 
structed at a cost of between $9,900,000 and $11,700,000. 


The challenge of the Commission’s order as beyond the 
power of the Commission was sustained by the district court. 
The Commission, continued the justice, thought its authority 
to order extension of existing lines was without limitations, save 
that public necessity and convenience required the construc- 
tion, and that the building and operation of the road would 
not impair the ability of the carrier to render adequate public 
service, Having determined that the requested extension com- 
Dlied with both conditions the Commission ordered the road 
built. Continuing, Justice Roberts, in part, said: 


_ Prior to the adoption of the transportation act, 1920, t - 
mission had no authority to authorize or to compel po a 
existing lines of railroad. Such power as existed in that behalf 
rested in the states. In a number of cases this court passed upon 
and defined the authority of a state to require extensions of exist- 
ing service and facilities. Orders made were attacked as com- 
pelling the companies, against their will and judgment, to devote 
property to the public service without compensation, contrary to 
the guaranty of due process. They were sustained, however, upon 
the express ground that the railroads had undertaken the service 
and must supply facilities adequate and reasonably necessary to its 
performance. The requirements were found not to involve the ren- 
dition of a new or different service from that to which the owners 
had agreed when they dedicated their property to a public use. 
Where, however, the state’s mandate involved the rendition of a 
service beyond the agreement of the carrier, the order was annulled. 

The regulations adopted by the states were not uniform; statu- 
tory authority to order additions and extensions existed in some 
states and not in others. Congress was informed of this condition, 
and urged to exercise the federal power to promulgate a uniform 
system of regulation of interstate commerce. Legislation to effect- 
tuate this purpose was enacted. 

1 By act of May 29, 1917, new paragraphs were added to section 

of the Interstate Commerce Act; and by the Transportation Act, 
1920, these were amended and others inserted. As a result para- 
es 10 to 17 inclusive, all dealing with car service, were given 
their present form. Paragraphs 18 to 20 inclusive first appear in 
the transportation act. They regulate voluntary extensions of lines 
or building of new lines, require a certificate of convenience and 
necessity therefor, and prescribe the procedure for obtaining it. The 
paragraph with which we are here concerned, numbered 21, was also 
added by the transportation act. It is: 

The Commission may, after hearing, in a proceeding upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, authorize 
or require by order any carrier by railroad subject to this Act, party 
to such proceeding, to provide itself with safe and adequate facilities 
for performing as a common carrier its car service as that term 
Is used in this act, and to extend its line or lines: Provided, That 
no such authorization or order shall be made unless the Commis- 
sion finds, as to such extension, that it is reasonably required in the 
interest of public convenience and necessity, or as to such exten- 
Sion or facilities that the expense involved therein will not impair 
the ability of the carrier to perform its duty to the public. Any 
carrier subject to this act which refuses or neglects to comply with 
any order of the Commission made in pursuance of this paragraph 
Shall be liable to a penalty of $100 for each day during which such 
refusal or neglect continues, which shall accrue to the United States 
and may be recovered in a civil action brought by the United States.” 
. The appellants maintain that if the Commission finds the condi- 
tions stated in the proviso exist, the power given to compel a car- 
— to extend its line or lines” is unlimited and the way is open 
or an order to extend for any distance, at any cost, for the pur- 
bose of developing virgin territory hitherto unreached by railroads, 
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or for supplying competition in a remote region served by other 
carriers. : 

The phrase “and to extend its line or lines’’ is part of a single 
sentence committing to the Commission the power to require car- 
riers to provide safe and adequate facilities for car service as de- 
fined in the act. The reasonable conclusion is, therefore, that the 
extensions mentioned have to do with car service, and are not in- 
tended to create a wholly independent subject of jurisdiction. In 
the proviso the furnishing of facilities and extension of lines are 
blended as belonging in a single class. We should expect, if Con- 
gress were intending to grant to the Commission a new and drastic 
power to compel the investment of enormous sums for the develop- 
ment or service of a region which the carrier had never theretofore 
entered or intended to serve, the intention would be expressed in 
more than a clause in a sentence dealing with car service. As said 
in Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Los Angeles, 280 U. S. 52, 70: 

“Tf Congress had intended to give an executive tribunal un- 
fettered capacity for requisitioning investment of capital of the car- 
riers and the purchase of large quantities of land and material in 
An adverse proceeding, we may well be confident that Congress would 
have made its meaning far clearer and more direct than in the 
present meager provisions of the transportation act.” 

Moreover, if the purpose were that claimed by the Commission 
support should be found in legislative history. But none has been 
called to our attention. In the report to Congress for 1919 the 
Commission reiterated an outline of the policies previously suggested 
for legislative action in view of the approaching termination pf 
federal control. No intimation is given that carriers should be required 
to build into territory they had not undertaken to serve. The scope 
of the recommendation was not enlarged in the testimony before the 
committee of the Senate having the transportation act in charge. 

The terms of paragraph 18, by contrast, throw light on the mean- 
ing of paragraph 21. The former presupposes voluntary action 
by a carrier and provides that no company shall undertake ‘the 
extension of its line of railroad, or the construction of a new line 
of railroad ... unless and until there shall first have been obtained 
from the Commission a certificate that the present or future public 
convenience and necessity require or will require’’ the construction 
and operation thereof. The difference of phraseology in the two 
paragraphs emphasizes the distinction between extensions and new 
lines. The diversity is significant. 

The purpose of Congress in enacting paragraph 18, as repeatedly 
explained by this court, was that though a earrier should Cesire 
to extend existing facilities or to construct new ones in territory 
not previously served, the free exercise of discretion should not be 
permitted, but the Commission must be convinced that the proposed 
venture would not drain the railroad’s resources and disable it from 
performing those duties of public service under which it then rested, 
with consequent detriment to the public in the matter of service and 
rates. If a railroad company can prove that the proposal either pres- 
ently or in the reasonably near future will be self-sustaining, or so 
nearly so as not unduly to burden interstate commerce, the Commis- 
sion may issue a certificate authorizing the proposed line. Paragraph 
21, on the other hand, contains no provision whatever for new lines. 
If the power be as broad as contended by the Commission there seems 
to be no good reason for the omission. The same principles and the 
same needs might equally require the building.of a new line as 
the extension of an existing one, unless, indeed, Congress recognized 
a radical difference between compelling embarkation in a new venture 
and ordering a mere extension of facilities required as the natural 
concomitant and complement of those presently used for the rendition 
of the service to which the carrier has committed itself. 

That paragraph 21 refers to the service the carrier has bound 
itself to render is further emphasized by the omission to make the 
future public convenience a factor to be considered. <A presently 
existing public need is expressly stated as prerequisite to the com- 
pulsory extension of a line. On the other hand, paragraph 18, which 
covers voluntary construction, conditions approval on present or 
future convenience or necessity. Congress, therefore, drew a distinc- 
tion between what might be permitted and what compelled. These 
differences in the two sections were disregarded by the Commission, 
and are overlooked by the appellants. 

We are told that if paragraph 22 be given due weight the word 
“extend” in 21 must have a broader connotation than we attribute. 
This paragraph enacts that the powers conferred upon the Com- 
mission by paragraphs 18 to 21, both inclusive. are not to ‘textend 
to the construction or abandonment of spur, industrial, team, switch- 
ing, or sidetracks, located or to be located wholly within one state” 
... The argument is that if the phrase ‘‘to extend its line’ be so 
limited as to apply only to existing commitments of the carrier it 
becomes synonymous with the matters excluded from the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction by paragraph 22, with the result that the one 
becomes contradictory of the other in the matter of line extension. 
The practice in the application of paragraphs 18 and 21 negatives 
this view. In Alabama Ry. Co. vs. Jackson Ry. Co., 271 U. S. 244, 
an order of the Commission made under paragraph 21 was sustained 
which directed the building of a connection between two railroads for 
interchange of traffic near the outskirts of Jackson, Mississippi. In 
Railroad Commission vs. Southern Pacific Co., 264 U. S. 331, 283 
U. S. 380, it was held that under paragraphs 18-21 a certificate was 
required for the necessary rearrangement of main tracks to comply 
with an order of the Railroad Commission of California that the 
interstate carriers entering Los Angeles should combine in the con- 
struction and use of a union depot. The court called attention (264 
U. S. 345) to the palpable distinction between the main line tracks 
of an interstate carrier and its spur, industrial, switching or side- 
tracks, and declared the act exhibited the legislative intent to retain 
within the control of the Commission any substantial change in the 
former. Although under the station plan the proposed extensions 
of lines and main tracks were not great in distance, they involved 
a new intramural destination for each railway, attended by great 
expense, As was said, the necessary outlay might well be such as 
to cripple the railroads and hamper their service. Such an exten- 
sion was held to. require the finding of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the changes would not impair the ability of the 
carriers to perform their public duties. (Compare Texas & P. Ry. 
vs. Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry., 270 U. S. 266.) 

From what has been said it is plain that an extension, though 
something other than a team, switching, industrial or side track, 
need not, in order to be distinguished therefrom, be a building into 
a new and previously unserved locality. 

The cases above cited, dealing with the powers of state authori- 
ties in the matter of extensions of lines and service, furnish a back- 
ground which must have been in the minds both of the Commis- 
sion and of the Congress at the time of the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act. Those decisions show that due process is denied by 
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requiring service which goes beyond the undertaking of the car- 
rier. Orders for extensions of line were sustained whenever rea- 
sonably required in the interest of car service and for interchange 
of traffic. No extension ordered for the service of new territory 
had been approved. Wherever the state attempted to enforce a regu- 
lation or demand extension of facilities outside the company’s under- 
taking to serve the public, the power was negatived for the very 
reason that the attempted exercise called on the railroad company 
for something beyond its agreement. 

The act, reasonably construed, distinguishes between three sorts 
of facilities—new lines, or extensions, voluntarily undertaken (§ 18); 
compulsory entensions within the area which the carrier has bound 
itself to serve (§ 21); and spur, industrial, team, switching or side 
tracks located wholly within one state, which are left within state 
control (§ 22). The second class is distinct from the others and 
embraces, as the decisions show, a substantial field. But this field 
is not, as the Commission holds, coterminous with that created by 
paragraph 18. If it were, power would exist to compel a carrier 
having lines reaching Chicago and St. Louis, but none connecting 
those cities, to build a railroad between them. Though in truth a 
new line, the appellants would call this an extension of the existing 
lines. If the grant of authority is broad enough to support the order 
in the present case it would also justify such a hypothetical require- 
ment as we have supposed. We cannot so read the statute, but 
think the power granted by paragraph 21 is confined to extensions 
within the undertaking of the carrier to serve, and cannot be extended 
to embrace the building of what is essentially a new line to reach 
new territory. 

There is another consideration which supports the construction 
adopted. Our duty is to construe the statute, if fairly possible, 
so as to avoid not only the conclusion that it is unconstitutional, but 
also grave doubts upon that score. The views advanced by the 
appellants, to say the least, raise serious questions in this respect. 
The railroads, though dedicated to a public use, remain the private 
property of their owners, and their assets may not be taken without 
just compensation. The transportation act has not abolished this 
proprietorship. State courts have uniformly held that to require 
extension of existing lines beyond the scope of the carrier’s commit- 
ment to the public service is a taking of property in violation of the 
federal constitution. The decisions of this court will be searched 
in vain for the announcement of any principle of constitutional inter- 
pretation which would support the order of the Commission. The 
statements in New England Divisions Case, 261 U. S. 184, and Dayton- 
Goose Creek Ry. vs. United States, 263 U. S. 456, in respect of the 
purposes of the transportation act, on which appellants rely, must 
be read having in mind the situations there presented and the nature 
of the orders approved. Care was taken in those cases to demonstrate 
that the sections upheld did not, in application, go beyond the regu- 
lation of rates and the disposition of the excess over a fair return 
collected by a carrier, and it was shown that no taking or confisca- 
tion of property resulted. ‘Those decisions are far from sustaining 
the validity of an order which seeks to require the investment of 
millions of dollars in a new venture in undeveloped areas. Such a 
compulsion imposes upon the carrier and its property ‘‘burdens that 
are not incident to its engagement.’’ Northern Pacific Ry. Co. vs. 
North Dakota, 236 U. S. at p. 595. The construction we adopt makes 
it unnecessary to pass upon the grave questions of constitutional 
validity raised by appellants’ argument. 

It is urged that as the order involved trackage amounting to 
only 1.2 per cent of that now maintained by the Union Pacific System, 
the requirement may properly be considered an extension rather than 
a new line, though a different view might prevail if the Oregon- 
Washington alone be considered. But whether the order be treated 
as a command to the Oregon-Washington Company as a separate 
corporate entity, or as an injunction to the Union Pacific System, 
it is an attempted exertion of a power not conferred. Assuming, 
without deciding, that the Commission was entitled to treat the 
Oregon-Washington company as an instrument of the Union Pacific 
System, and the required extension, therefore, as one adding only 
a small percentage to the present mileage of the system, still the 
purpose is to compel a new investment for the development of a new 
area at the request and in the interest of the state of Oregon, whose 
desire is that its natural resources shall be exploited. 

Finally it is claimed that however narrowly the power to compel 
extensions be construed, the order was justified by the facts de- 
veloped before the Commission. They are said to disclose an under- 
taking by the Oregon-Washington Company to serve the region in 
question. Much is made of the circumstance that when the com- 
plaint was filed the company had a charter under which it was 
authorized to build a line on the location of that which the! order 
describes. The possession of the franchise is said to give rise to an 
implied agreement to serve the district. The company’s having in 
contemplation the building of the road would in this view render the 
Commission’s action unassailable. But authority to build the line, if 
the company were so minded, involved no commitment to construct 
it. Though by apropriate legislation the state might forfeit the char- 
ter for non-user, the continued existence of the franchise imposed no 
obligation to exercise the charter powers. The Oregon-Washington 
Company chose not to serve the territory which the cross-state line 
would reach; has not desired and does not now desire to enter upon the 
project. The possession of a charter which would have made the build- 
ing of a railroad legal is insignificant as to the company’s actual under- 
taking. Whether the railroad held itself out to serve the region in 
question must be decided in the light of all the facts. The record dem- 
onstrates that the territory to be traversed was one the company 
‘had neither actually nor impliedly agreed to serve with transporta- 
tion facilities. The decree is affirmed. . 


Justices Cardozo, Brandeis and Stone dissented, holding 
that the order of the Commission should have been reinstated. 


MOFFAT TUNNEL LITIGATION 


By noting probable jurisdiction the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on January 9, brought before it No. 499, Moffat 
Tunnel League and Uintah Basin Railroad League, appellants, 
vs. United States, Interstate Commerce Commission and Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. for review of a decree 
by a three judge court for the federal district of Delaware, dis- 
missing the bill of the appellants, plaintiffs below, seeking an 
injunction against the order of the Commission authorizing the 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western to acquire control, by stock pur. 


chase, of the Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co. The plaintiff. 
appellants claim that one of the purposes of the public con. 
struction of the Moffat tunnel was to insure the construction 
of an extension of the Moffat railroad (Denver & Salt Lake) 
to Salt Lake City, and that one of the purposes of the Rio 
Grande in the acquisition of control of the Moffat road was to 
prevent that extension, which they claim would be in their ip. 
terest. The appellants contended that the Commission did not 
hold a “hearing,” as required by law, on the question of whether 
the acquisition of control by the Rio Grande would be in the 
public interest, because it refused to receive and consider eyij- 
dence offered by them and others, which they asserted was 
material and relevant. 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


“There is reported by agents in the field of the Bureau of 
Investigation, Department of Justice, a case involving co-opera- 
tion between the agents and the state officials in connection 
with a theft of considerable property moving in interstate com- 
merce, in North Carolina, which after more than a year of 
investigation resulted in the conviction of Boyce Lee Foster, 
alias Shorty Foster, and Ray Wilson, of participation in a theft 
involving commodities to the value of about a thousand dollars,” 
says the Department of Justice. 

“The complaint regarding this theft from interstate com- 
merce resulted from alleged sales of stolen property at Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, the property having been sold without 
the proper stamp tax law being complied with. Agents of the 
Southern Railway brought the matter to the attention of the 
agents of the Bureau of Investigation, who, after examination 
into the facts, found that the total value of the articles of mer- 
chandise stolen aggregated about $950. 

“Investigation was prolonged due to the fact that several 
persons alleged to have been in co-operation with Foster and 
Wilson had fled the country. However, on December 8 Foster 
and Wilson were indicted, and other parties to the theft were 
located in different parts of the country. On December 15 
Foster and Wilson were convicted, after a trial at Spartanburg, 
each receiving a sentence of four years in the Atlanta peni- 
tentiary. Several of the persens were used as government wit- 
nesses and were not indicted, but one Elliott Sims on a plea 
of guilty was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment in the 
county jail.” 


LOUISIANA SUGAR RATES 


The Louisiana commission has been restrained by inter- 
locutory decree, granted in a special three-judge federal trib- 
unal, from enforcing an order lowering intrastate rates on 
sugar cane in carlots. The commission had ordered reductions 
approximating 15 per cent, its order having been temporarily 
halted by a court order. The six railroads involved in the 
proceedings include the Texas and Pacific, the Yazoo and Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the Louisiana and Arkansas, the Texas and New 
Orleans, the New Orleans, Texas and Mexican, and the New 
Iberia and New Orleans. The court said: “We are of the 
opinion that the rates prescribed by the Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission, if put into effect, would be confiscatory and 
deprive plaintiffs of property without due process of law.” 

The court’s decision was based on showings of the carriers 
of last season’s business in which the Texas and New Orleans 
(Southern Pacific Lines) showed the amount derived from 
sugar cane movement in 1931-32 season was $152,078 against 
out-of-pocket expense of $151,007.78. This road showed that on 
the basis of 1931-32 season the proposed rate reduction would 
involve a direct out-of-pocket loss of $34,537.23 to that carrier. 
Similar figures were submitted by other carriers involved. 


HAMPTON ROADS COAL RATE 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 3847, coal, Interstate Rail- 
road mines to Lambert Point, Va., has suspended, from Jan. 10 
to Aug. 10, the schedules in Interstate Railroad tariff, I. C. C. 
No. A-203, proposing to reduce, from 272 cents to 262 cents a 
long ton, the rate on coal from mines on the Interstate Rail- 
road to Lambert Point, Va., when for transshipment to points 
beyond the Virginia capes. (See Traffic World, Jan. 7, p. 12.) 

In reply to the answer of the Interstate Railroad made to 
their request for suspension, the protesting eastern railroads 
suggest that “in fairness to all parties an investigation is in- 
vited to ascertain whether or not the Interstate Railroad has 
any other authority (to ‘cut the rate) than the general concurrence 
and whether it had consent to use that concurrence in the 
manner it is being used here.” The eastenr railroads say, in 
that reply, that “the facts show that the Norfolk & Western 
Ry. has not joined in the action.” 
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January 14, 1933 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


The Traffic World New York Burcau 


The National Coal Association has informed the National 
Transportation Committee that its members are of the opinion 
“that the maintenance of and the increase in shipments of 
bituminous coal over the railroad system are necessary to the 
general welfare and that one of the quickest ways for the rail- 
roads to regain their economic freedom and prosperity is for 
them to so conduct their business as to aid in increasing the 
use of bituminous coal and thus increase the movement of rev- 
enue freight.” 

A readjustment of the charges for transporting coal is es- 
sential to enable the railroads not only to retain their present 
coal traffic, but to regain much of the lost tonnage, according 
to the coal association. 

“An increase of coal tonnage to the rail lines will restore 
work to millions engaged in mining and related industries, in- 
cluding the railroads,” it said. “There are whole communities 
entirely dependent on the coal industry for their support.” 

The presentation of facts and figures submitted to the com- 
mittee by the coal operators was described by them as a 
friendly effort on the part of the largest shippers by rail in this 
country to point the way to the railroads to increased revenues. 
This way, the coal operators said, was through downward re- 
vision of rail rates on coal to a point that would permit coal to 
compete on even terms with other fuels. Existing rates, it 
was contended, were bringing ruination to the coal industry 
and adversely affecting the carriers through a greatly dimin- 
ished coal tonnage reflected in reduced freight revenues. 

In the summary accompaning the report submitted to the 
committee, supported by statistical tables and analyses, the 
coal association said that practically all bituminous coal was 
transported by rail and was the most important item of railroad 
traffic both from tonnage and revenue standpoints; that of 
every hundred pounds of revenue tonnage carried by the rail- 
roads thirty pounds was bituminous coal, and of every hundred 
dollars of freight revenue collected seventeen dollars was from 
bituminous coal; furthermore, that the railroads were the most 
important single class of industrial consumers of bituminous 
coal. 

“Freight charges now represent 64 per cent of the deliv- 
ered cost of coal,’ the report stated. “The losses to other 
fuels and other forms of energy * * * are primarily due to the 
high delivered cost of coal. 

“The total production of bituminous coal in 1932 approxi- 
mated 300,000,000 tons. This compared with a normal ex- 
pectancy, had adverse factors not intervened, of roundly 900,- 
000,000 tons. Of this 600,000,000 ton shrinkage the report as- 
signed 200,000,000 as attributable -to the business depression 
and 250,000,000 to the displacement of coal by competing fuels 
and other forms of energy and 150,000,000 more to combustion 
economies. 

“Industrial America owes its existence to low-power cost. 
Coal predominated as a source of energy in the upbuilding of 
this country. There can be no substantial improvement until 
coal again represents low power costs, and there can be no 
lower delivered coal cost unless rail transportation charges are 
readjusted. 

“Mine costs are on an irreducible basis. Mine prices of 
coal have receded to a pre-war basis, while rail transportation 
charges on coal instead of receding have remained on such high 
levels that millions of tons of revenue-producing freight are 
being lost to the rail lines monthly. The transportation charges 
on a substantial quantity of bituminous coal have increased 
over 100 per cent since 1914.” 


The report cited the fact that railroad revenue from 
bituminous coal decreased from $784,470,255 in 1928, “a normal 
year,” to $585,922,936 in 1931, or a loss of $198,537,319. 

“A large portion of this loss is directly traceable to the trend 
toward other fuels and sources of energy,” the association as- 
serted. ‘The carriers should be allowed to readjust the charges 
on bituminous coal to a rate no greater than the. traffic will 
bear. If necessary, they should be permitted to increase 
charges on other traffic which may be able to absorb the in- 
crease.” 

Excerpts from the brief of the coal association follow: 


_ The so-called emergency increase of from 6 to 12 cents per ton 
in all coal rates effective early in 1932 has resulted in actual loss in 
revenue to the railroads, according to the best informed opinion within 
the coal industry. 

While the railroad industry earned but 23% of its net fixed 
charges in July, it earned 93% in September, and October earnings 
promise to exceed 100%. 

Bituminous coal in 1913 furnished 70.3% of the total energy of the 
country. In 1931 it furnished only 48.6%. 

It is estimated that for the year 1930 natural gas displaced 37,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal. During the same year 82,000,000 tons 
of coal were displaced by fuel and gas oils; 82,000,000 tons displaced 
by waterpower; and 34,000,000 tons by miscellaneous sources of 
energy; making a total of 235,000,000 tons of annual displacement. 
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All of the facts point to one source of trouble—the high cost of 
coal to the consumer, that is, at the point of consumption; and if the 
railroads are to get this increase in revenue freight the transporta- 
tion charges must be adjusted to meet this situation. 

Bituminous coal is required to bear more than its fair share of 
the whole transportation burden, 

Coffee moving from New York to Washington at 30 cents per 
100 pounds, or $6.00 per ton; coal from West Virginia to Washington 
at $2.84 per ton. The coffee is valued at about $400 per ton, the coal 
at from $1.00 to $1.50 per ton. The coffee rate is slightly more than 
double that of coal, while the value of the coffee is nearly 270 times 
that of the coal. Sugar, with an average loading of about 30 tons per 
car in 1931, resulted in a revenue of $246 per car, about double that 
of bituminous coal, Sugar has a value of about $80 per ton, whereas 
in 1931 coal had a value of about $82 per car. The freight charge is 
about one-tenth of the value of the sugar, whereas the average 
freight charge on coal in 1931 was about 144% of the average reali- 
zation on the coal. 

It is not contended that value is the only criterion for arriving 
at proper freight charges. It is one of the important factors and has 
. definite bearing not only on values, but on what the traffic will 

ear. 
Joint Rail-Highway Users 

Following a meeting of the Joint Committee of Railroads 
and Highway Users January 6 progress was reported to have 
been made on a report to be presented to the National Trans- 
portation Committee. It is expected that one more meeting of 
the joint committee, whose purpose it is to work out a plan 
for regulation of highway transportation which would be ac- 
ceptable to the highway transportation interests as well as the 
rail carriers, will be held, after which the committee’s report 
will be submitted, probably about February 1. 

Representatives of the railroads on the committee are Gen. 
W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pensylvania Railroad; L. W. 
Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific; George B. Elliott, 
president of the Atlantic Coast Line; Elisha Lee, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and J. J. Pelley, president of the 
New Haven, all of whom represent the carriers. 

Highway users are represented on the committee by Alfred 
H. Swayne, vice-president of General Motors; Arthur M. Hill, 
president of the National Association of Motor Bus Operators; 
Ralph C. Homes, president of the Texas Co.; Robert P. Hooper 
of the American Automobile Association, and Col. Clarence O. 
Sherrill. 

Coolidge Place Not Filled 


The place of the late Calvin Coolidge on the National 
Transportation Committee, over which he had presided as 
chairman, will not be filled, it was announced following a meet- 
ing of the committee, by Alfred E. Smith. As vice-chairman, 
Bernard E. Baruch presided. 

Holding its first session since the death of Mr. Coolidge, 
the committee continued its study of national transportation 
problems, considering several reports compiled by Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, the committee’s technical adviser. 

Mr. Smith said after the meeting that reports on various 
phases of the whole’ railroad question outlined at the recent 
public hearings were being received and that the committee was 
passing on those already received. He said the committee’s re- 
port, to be completed as soon as possible, would be far more 
comprehensive than originally planned. 

Resolutions of condolence and sympathy on the death of 
Mr. Coolidge were adopted and Clark Howell, publisher of the 
Atlanta Constitution and member of the committee, was au- 
thorized to draw them up and send them to Mrs. Coolidge. 


Railroads and Waterways 


Opposing the recommendations made to the National Trans- 
portation Committee by the Association of Railway Executives, 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, in a statement sub- 
mitted to that committee, said that there was neither reason 
nor justice in applying the same kind and degree of regulation 
to transportation agencies which operated under the “imme- 
morial law of free competition” as were applied to those which 
were essentially monopolistic. 

“Neither does it seem entirely clear,” said the statement, 
“that the time has come when this immemorial law of free 
competition should be repealed and that all business, or at 
least all transportation business, should henceforth be con- 
ducted by regulated monopolies. 

“If and when it shall be decided to close and bar the door 
to individual initiative in water transportation and replace free 
competition by regulated monopoly, that regulation should not 
be administered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
by a commission whose members are intimately acquainted 
with the special problems of the industry. The fundamental 
conditions of railway operation are the same everywhere. If 
that were not so, it would not be possible to ship a carload of 
freight, without change, from any station to any other in the 
country, and, indeed, to most of those of Canada and Mexico 
as well. On the navigable waterways—inland, coastal, inter- 
coastal and Great Lakes—over all of which the railway execu- 
tives ask that the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall be extended, an almost infinite variety of condi- 
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tions exists, all of them differing in essential particulars from 
those found on railways.” 

The statement in behalf of waterways said that the rail- 
road industry was in a serious condition. Everyone, it added, 
would concede the importance of doing all that could be done 
properly, to restore the solvency of the railroads but that not 
everyone could approve all the methods proposed by railway 
spokesmen. The remedies suggested by them, the statement 
said, consisted largely of the imposition of drastic regulation 
and the radical increase of taxation on all competing methods 
of transportation, along with a corresponding reduction of both 
regulation and taxation of railroads. The statement said that 
the great volume of water-borne commerce, concerning which 
it reproduced statistics, had been developed in spite of con- 
tinuous and violent opposition, pointing out that the railroads 
for at least seventy of their one hundred years of life had been 
fighting waterways. As the short lines originally built were 
first extended and then combined into larger units, the state- 
ment added, they soon became unwilling to act merely as feed- 
ers to the waterways and reached out to control the traffic for 
themselves. 

Under the caption “repeal of prohibition in the Panama 
Canal act” the statement reproduced parts of reports made by 
the Commission showing alleged misdeeds committed by the rail- 
roads against the water lines, particularly on the Great Lakes. 
They were listed as samples of what the statement called the 
railroads’ idea of “fair competition.” 

As to the suggestion that charges should be assessed against 
the users of waterways, the statement pointed out that from 
the time of the earliest settlements, the waterways had been 
considered public highways open to the use of all. It said that 
it had been the policy of the government from the very bevin 
ning that these waterways should be free of tolls, and that, for 
many years there had been a law on the statute books specific- 
ally prohibiting the imposition of tolls upon the navigable waters 
of the Jnited States. Despite that fact, the statement said, 
spokesmen for the railways were becoming increasingly strenu- 
ous in asserting that that policy was entirely wrong in principle 
and unfair to the railways and demanding the assessment of 
charges against all commercial users of the waterways to com- 
pensate the taxpayers for their investment in the waterways; 
and that the waterways be considered simply as public utilities. 

A recent change in the method of accounting in the use of 
the Panama canal, the statement said, made it appear that so 
far as accounts were concerned, the Panama canal was a navi- 
gation enterprise and nothing more, “and is not worth a dollar, a 
dime, or a cent, to the national defense.” 

As to the request of the railroads for relief from the bonds 
of the fourth section as administered by the. Commission, the 
statement said they were asking for the unrestricted right to 
make rates low enough to destroy competition. 

Treating the requests of the railroads as a cry for sympathy, 
the statement said no boom had ever been big enough to keep 
all railroads solvent, and asked whether it was not highly prob- 
able that the public interest would be promoted by some funda- 
mental reorganization of the railroads, rather than by enacting 
legislation which would enable them to destroy their competi- 
tors. In conclusion, under the heading “equality of opportunity,” 
the statement, in part, said: 


As a rule, a boat line must meet railway competition over every 
mile of its route, while the competing railway operates thousands 
of miles of line which have no water competition whatever. 

Now, in the name of “equality of opportunity,’’ the roads are 
asking that these struggling water lines, already hard hit by the 
depression, shall be burdened with increased taxes and hampered by 
unnecessary regulations; 

That hard-won protective legislation shall be repealed; 

That much of the discretionary power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be taken away; and 

That, wherever and whenever they find a boat line getting any 
business whatever, they shall be perfectly free to make, and put 
into immediate effect, a rate which is low enough to take that busi- 
ness away from the water and give it to the rails. 

There are many who are supporting the railway proposals under 
a misapprehension. That word ‘equality’? looms so large that they 
do not take in the meaning of the entire phrase, which is something 
radically different. 

Can it be denied that, when a pack of wolves and a flock of sheep 
come together, out in the open country, the two lots of animals have 
an absolute “equality of opportunity?’’ Are not the sheep just as free 
to fight, or to run, as are the wolves? 

And can it be denied that, if the railroads shall be granted all the 
legislation they are asking for, the waterways (and the highways, 
too) will be just as helpless as is a flock of sheep when attacked by 
a pack of wolves? 

(The comparison, of course, touches only one phase of railroad 
activities. The roads perform an indispensable service to the nation, 
but are very “ungentle’’ to competitors.) 

Owners of sheep care nothing at all for ‘equality of opportunity.” 
What they are interested in is protection from predatory animals so 
they may continue to receive profits from the products of their flocks. 

Neither are the eople of the United States interested in “equality 
of opportunity.” The amount invested in highways and highway 
transportation added to that invested in waterways and water trans- 
portation is far greater than the investment in railroads. 
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What they are interested in, therefore, is proper protection for 
these two forms of transportation, in order that they, as well as the 
railroads, may be fostered and preserved in ‘‘full vigor’ for the service 
of the nation and its people. 


REORGANIZATIONS OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Burcay 


President Hoover, on January 11, in a message to Congress, 
renewed recommendations made in his message to that body, 
on Feb. 9 last, for a revision of the bankruptcy laws so as to 
permit reorganizations of the affairs of debtors, including rail. 
road corporations, without forced liquidation through fore. 
closure and bankruptcy sale of assets of individual and cor-. 
porate debtors. He recommended immediate consideration of 
the matter as an emergency action. 

The President pointed out that under existing law, even 
where majorities of the creditors desired to arrange fair and 
equitable readjustments with their debtors, their plans might 
not be consummated without prohibitive delay and expense, 
usually attended by the obstruction of minority creditors who 
opposed such settlements in the hope that the fear of ruinous 
liquidation would induce the immediate settlement of their 
claims. In part he said: 


_ The proposals to amend the bankruptcy act by providing for the 
relief of debtors who seek the protection of the court for the purpose 
of readjusting their affairs with their creditors carry no stigma of 
an adjudication in bankruptcy and are designed to extend the protec- 
tion of the court to the debtor and his property, while an oppor- 
tunity is afforded the debtor and a majority of his creditors to arrange 
an equitable settlement of his affairs, which upon approval of the 
court will become binding upon minority creditors. Under such 
process it should be possible to avoid destructive liquidation through 
the composition and extension of individual indebtedness and _ the 
reorganization of corporations with the full protection of the court 
extended to the rights and interests of creditors and debtors alike. 
The law should encourage and facilitate such readjustments in pro- 
ceedings which do not consume the estate in long and wasteful 
receiverships. 

In the case of individual and corporate debtors all creditors 
should be stayed from the enforcement of their debts pending the 
judicial process of readjustment. The provisions dealing with cor- 
porate reorganizations should be applicable to railroads, and in such 
cases the plan of reorganization should not become effective until it 
has been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Representative LaGuardia, of New York, has introduced 
another bill (H. R. 14110) dealing specifically with the subject 
of railroad reorganization. The bill amends the federal bank- 
ruptcy act. 


RAIL INCOME STATISTICS 


Improvement in the finances of Class I steam railroads is 
shown in the Commission’s monthly statement of selected income 
and balance-sheet items prepared from the carrier reports by 
its Bureau of Statistics, covering October and the ten months 
ended with October, 1932. That class of carriers had an aggre- 
gate net deficit in the ten months, of $147,078,678, as compared 
with a net income of $110,127,509, in the corresponding period 
of 1931. The net deficit in the nine months ended with Septem- 
ber was $167,851,206. The income items shown in the statement 
for the ten months ended with October, both years, follow: 





1932 1931 
1. Net railway operating income........... $267,767,349 $475,302,568 
PD aii dia wewwmsee cus ciweeeuewnck 162,777,192 206,804,005 
3. TE SOT 5 icecsasdiwiceeendwsiess $430,544,541 $682,106,573 
4. BemtE for IORMOR TOGO. occ sv cvcccveveccss $110,648,429 $110,501,992 
a eee ee 445,994,001 441,045,990 
GC, “GEOR GC UNOD oo obi cctcsnccscseesss ss 20,980,789 20,431,082 
% TORT GOGUCTIONE ccccccccvesevcvessua $577,623,219 $571,979, 064 
Se NN oe oa een danke senesomeces $147,078,678* $110,127,509 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
surplus): 
9-01. On common stock. .....scccecses $ 54,582,779 $213,225,847 
9-02. On preverred SOCK. .....6.sssccecs 14,436,791 43,322,511 


*Deficit. 

In October the net income was $20,188,770 as compared 
with $24,504,649 in October, 1931. 

The statement shows total current assets of $1,078,932,271 
at the end of October as compared with $1,303,393,100 at the 
end of October, 1931, and total current liabilities of $1,030,430,526 
as compared with $1,044,109,630 at the end of October, 1931. 


FULL CREW LEGISLATION 
After hearing additional testimony by J. A. Farquharson 
in support of H. R. 11012, the full crew bill, the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce adjourned the hearings on 
the measure January 6. Members of the committee, it was 
understood, felt that final action could not be obtained on the 
proposed legislation at this session of Congress and that, there- 
fore, opponents would not be heard at this time. 
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January 14, 1933 


OUR TRANSPORTATION ISSUES 


Cc. S. Duncan, economist for the Association of Railway 
Executives, Washington, D. C., was the speaker at a luncheon 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago, January 12, under the auspices 
of the public affairs committee. His subject was: “Our Trans- 
portation Issues.” 

“To every economic problem,” said he, “there are attached 
three kinds of issues: 


(a) Issues of fact; 

(b) Issues of principle; 

(c) Issues of policy. 

“What do these means with respect to our transportation 
question? 

Issues of Fact 

“There are certain facts which it seems to me are indisput- 
able. Among them are these: We have a surplus of transporta- 
tion facilities. The traffic moving today in a period of depres- 
sion can not sustain them. The traffic that moved at the height 
of our prosperity could not sustain them. In my calculation, we 
have upward of sixty-five billions of dollars invested in different 
kinds of transportation facilities, including railroads, highways, 
air lines, waterways and pipe lines. If traffic can not sustain 
these facilities, then something must yield. 

“It seems to me, further, beyond question that of these 
transportation facilities the railroads and pipe lines alone stand 
upon an independent economic basis. There is no other means 
of transportation today that fully pays its own way. Our water- 
ways are directly and confessedly improved out of general 
taxes. During the past ten years upward of ten billion dollars 
have been expended from general taxes on our public highways. 
Air service is subsidized by mail contracts to the extent of 
more than seventeen million dollars annually, with an addi- 
tional ten million dolars by the Department of Commerce in 
lighting airways and providing airport facilities per year and 
by an undeterminable further amount for landing fields, pro- 
vided at public expense. ; 

“These are all facts, known and knowable, 


“In the matter of regulation, it is a recognized fact that a 
part of our traffic is handled without regulation, a part under 
semi-regulation and a part—by the railroads—under a most com- 
prehensive system of regulation. The question of fact is here 
also known or knowable. 

“There is this further unquestionable fact: Railroads rep- 
resent private property devoted to public service. As private 
property, the railroads are taxed for the support of government. 
They are a source of governmental revenue. Highways are 
public property that is being used, partly at least, for private 
gain. As public property, the highways are not taxed for the 
support of the government. They are not a source of revenue 
to the government. The railroads, as a private enterprise, must 
secure funds from the money market and pay a return thereon. 
Highways secure funds through taxes and no return thereon 
is required. 

“The facts with respect to these matters are available to 
everyone. They can be obtained from authentic sources. They 
are on statute books. Their validity cannot be brought into 
question, 

“There are, however, other facts not so readily ascertain- 
able. In order to work our way out to a tolerable situation, 
these facts must be obtained. Let me illustrate what I mean: 


1. What are the specifications for and what the cost of a highway 
suitable for private passenger vehicles and other vehicles commen- 
surate therewith, and what are the additional costs of construction 
and maintenance to make them suitable for heavy trucks and busses? 

2. What is the service life of a highway and what should be the 
depreciation figure applied to a highway? 

. What is a fair differential. if any is required, between water 
rates and rail rates 

- How much should a commercial operation over a highway or 
a waterway be charged for that privilege, 


“The use of the public highway for profit or gain is a privi- 
lege and not a right, as the Supreme Court has recently stated 
in the Binford case: 

It is well-established law that the highways of the state are 
public property; that their primary and preferred use is for private 
purposes; and that their use for purposes of gain is special and ex- 


traordinary, which, generally, at least, the legislature may prohibit or 
condition as it sees fit. 


“These are facts, both ascertainable and desirable, that are 
heeded to establish sound principles and to form a sound basis 
of policy. 

Issues of Principle 


“There are always two kinds of principles involved in an 
economic question. One kind is the strictly economic principle, 
the other is the principle of ethics—that is, of fairness and 
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justice. In these matters of transportation, primarily, the prin- 
ciples are those of economics. 

“It is my opinion that the operation of the private passenger 
automobile over our highways cannot be judged strictly on an 
economic basis. Other factors, vague and general in character, 
such as public welfare, social interests and political considera- 
tions, are involved. Let us, therefore, set aside at once such 
operations. 

“Now, an economic principle is essentially a question of 
income and outgo. It is dealt with in terms of price or money. 
There is involved, also, the creation of so-called utilities or, 
popularly called, ‘values,’ of time and place with respect to the 
commodities transported from one place to another. 

“It is an obvious economic principle that against every 
economic activity runs a cost. Capital, labor and managements 
are all involved. Each demands a return for service performed. 

“It is, perhaps, equally obvious that for every kind of 
transportation activity, whatever means or facilities are em- 
ployed, there are inescapably corresponding elements of cost. 
All of these costs should be charged against the utilities or 
values created. It is in this way that we determine what is 
economical and what is uneconomical. 

“What, then, do we find? In the first place, a subsidy to 
a transportation agency means the elimination of some element 
of cost that should be charged against the value of that service. 
It means the shifting of a charge to somebody else, since the 
cost must be paid. It means a lifting of a part of the burden 
of cost which should be borne by him who is served by this 
facility. 

“As I have shown, this is true of highways, waterways and 
airways. Now, the relative value of service cannot be ascer- 
tained under these conditions. We cannot coordinate or correlate 
agencies involving these discrepancies. Our difficulty, of course, 
is these ‘hidden costs.’ 

“Now a hidden cost, as I see it, is a cost paid by someone 
else. It is a delightful thing for the one receiving the benefit. 
How about that someone else? We must not deceive ourselves. 
These costs are paid. 


In the devil’s booth are all things sold; 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold. 


“That is economics. 


“Economic accounting with respect to these several agencies 
shows clearly what elements of costs are escaped by some, even 
though the facts are not yet fully available to specifically meas- 
ure them. They are: 


1. A lack of full payment for facilities used, such as waterway 
improvement for waterways, highway improvement for highways, 
landing fields and lighting of ways for airways. 

Taxes on public property used for private profit or gain. 

3. Return on the investment in such public property. 


“These are all important items of economic cost. 
must be paid. They are paid by someone. 
elements in the accounts of the railroads. 


“I pause to emphasize one point: The two billions of dollars 
and more expended for waterway improvements is private prop- 
erty taken by the government through taxes for these projects. 
While these two billions of dollars remained private property, 
they were subject to taxation and served as a source of govern- 
ment revenue. The moment this money was taken by the gov- 
ernment, it became public property and was removed as a 
source of government revenue. 


“This is likewise true of the more than fourteen billions 
of dollars that have been expended by the federal and state gov- 
ernments in new highways since 1920. 


“On the other hand, a railroad track is private property, 
as such is taxed, and is a source of government revenue. The 
highway is public property, as such is beyond the power of 
taxation and is not a source of government revenue. The im- 
proved waterway is government property, cannot be taxed and 
pays no return to the government. 


“The essential point is that, step by step, as the government 
collects these taxes, transmutes private property into public 
property by making these expenditures to take the place of 
private enterprise, so, step by step, it narrows the basis of 
private enterprise to serve as a source of government revenue. 
As a result, the rate of tax on the remaining private property 
must rise. Such a tendency is obviously to undermine the very 
basis of private enterprise. 

“We could, however, readily discover a measure of these 
elements of cost escaped by those who use public property for 
private profit or gain. We could measure them in dollars and 
cents if’. we were minded to do so. How? Let private capital 
build a highway as a private enterprise. Let private operations 
pass over it. I do not hear that proposed. Rather, the proposal 
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is: ‘Let the government build; we will use.’ I wonder, now, why 
that is so. Do these shifted hidden costs explain it? 

“There is the field of social values. By some, much em- 
phasis is laid upon the social value or public welfare in highway 
improvement which justifies a substantial contribution from the 
general tax fund. Even a casual analysis reveals, however, a 
social value and a public welfare in many other activities besides 
highway improvement. These activities are wholly private 
enterprise. This is true, for example, of every public utility. An 
electric light plant pays its own way, including taxes for the 
upkeep of government. Furthermore, why should this social 
value or public welfare element stop with the highway itself 
and not include the vehicles running over it? As someone has 
suggested: The government might as well furnish the automo- 
bile as the highway for its use. I maintain there is just as great, 
or even greater, social value and public welfare in railroad trans- 
portation service, which is a private enterprise that pays fully 
its own way. 

Issues of Policy 


“So much for the issues of facts and the issues of principle. 
Now what about our policy? 

“What is it that we want to do in this whole field of trans- 
portation? As I understand it, we want to find that means of 
transportation which will serve us best; that is adequate and 
dependable in character; that will meet at all times our full 
needs—and all this at the lowest reasonable cost. Well, then, 
we must so resolve. We cannot continue to drift. Thus arise 
the issues of policy. What are they? 


1. Is it or is it not our policy to maintain an adequate railroad 
system for this country as a private enterprise? 

If this is to be our policy, then we must cease to cut away the 
equity from under it by subsidizing its competitors. 

2. Is it or is it not our policy to confine the activities of our 
government to those activities for which it was created and to 
prevent it from unfairly competing with private enterprise? 

If this is to be our policy, we must then take the government 
out of the transportation business. 

3. Is it to be our policy to build, largely at public expense, great 
commercial highways to be used, and even exploited, for private gain? 

If so, let us determine the policy openly and frankly, counting the 
full cost. Drifting here must cease. 

4. What are the relative rights on our public highways of those 
using them, as they have been traditionally used, for private pur- 
poses—to transport one’s self, one’s family or one’s goods—and of those 
who undertake to use them as a place of business for private profit 
or gain? 

This is a policy not yet determined by those who own these high- 
ways, that is, the public. We are drifting here, also, and drifting 
is always a waste. 

5. And in this same connection, what is to be our policy as to 
the size, length and weight of motor vehicle units and motor trains 
using these public highways for private gain? 

Some states now permit a length up to 102 feet in combination, 
and even with unlimited gross loads. But I think that I can see 
a state policy floating into definition where legislatures, responsive 
to public willing, are restricting both lengths and weights to such 
proportions as will permit the reasonable use of the highways without 
monopolizing them or further jeopardizing life and limb thereon. 

Is it or is it not to be our policy to continue public expenditures 
on inland waterways, with resulting increased taxes for the benefit 
of a few shippers? 

If it is to be our policy, then we shall have decided to pursue a 
policy that is unfair, uneconomical and unjustifiable. 

Is it or is it not to be our policy to let traffic move by one 
means of transportation on an unregulated basis, with secret rates, 
rebates, discrimination and all those unpleasant features so utterly 
condemned, with threat of dire penalty, if moving by another? 

If this is to be our policy, the time is swiftly approaching when 
we shall rue it. If it is not, then let us strongly resolve now to 
rectify the situation. 


“IT think that I can understand the great temptation, in these 
distressful times, to secure the lowest possible immediate charge 
for transportation service. Under our present difficulties, we 
feel that sufficient unto the day is the evil and the good thereof. 
We are tempted to say: ‘Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we 
shall sail over unknown seas.’ One must strongly resolve at this 
time to prevent himself from taking advantage of today’s expe- 
diency. The railroads’ most effective appeal, no doubt, is to the 
fairness, common sense and the long-run self-interest of the 
American people to see that justice is done. 

“I make a suggestion, however, for. the railroads on the 
sentimental side. It was my duty recently to.attend the annual 
meeting of the American Merchart Marine Congress. Arguments 
were there made to gain support for a merchant marine on the 
basis of trade development, paying to ourselves the ocean 
freight rates and the use of merchant ships as auxiliaries to 
our naval fleet. The greatest response, however, was to an 
emotional appeal. I don’t say that those nice, fat, mail con- 
tracts did not count. The sentimental appeal was: ‘Let us have 
ships of American design, built with American money, of Amer- 
ican materials, by American companies, manned by American 
seamen, carrying American goods and flying the American flag 
in every harbor.’ 

“Well, what do the railroads lack here? Just one thing— 
the flag. Put an American flag on every locomotive. Then we 
can all join the chorus: ‘American railroads of American design, 
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built with American money, of American materials, by American 
companies, manned by American workmen, hauling American 
goods and fiying the glorious flag of the greatest country on 
earth in every terminal.’ ” 


RAILROADS AND LAND GRANTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Legislation to relieve all land-grant railroads from the obii- 
gation to transport government property and troops free has 
been recommended to the House by the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce in a favorable report on §, 
4165, which was passed last April by the Senate. Most of the 
land-grant roads carry government property and troops for 5 
per cent of the regular tariffs and the bill recommended for 
passage is intended to place all land-grant carriers on that basis, 

“The federal government,” said Representative Lea, of Cali- 
fornia, in the committee report on the bill, “has made 60 land 
grants to as many railroads to encourage and aid their construc. 
tion. Under the language of these various grants, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, about 50 roads were exempt from the obli- 
gation to give free transportation to government property. The 
other roads were subject to the free transportation obligation. 

“By legislation heretofore passed, Congress has relieved all 
of the land-grant railroads, other than those included in this bill, 
from the obligation to transport government property and troops 
free. All land-grant railroads, with the exception of those in- 
cluded in this bill, now transport government property and 
troops for 50 per cent of their regular tariffs. 

“The effect of the passage of this bill was to relieve these 
railroads of their obligation to transport property and troops of 
the United States free and entitle them to be paid as the other 
land-grant railroads of the country. The last sentence of the 
bill, however, reserves in Congress the right at any time by law 
to prescribe such charges as it deems advisable for such govern- 
ment transportation. Section 22, subdivision 1, of the inter- 
state commerce act permits the railroads to transport property 
of the United States, state and municipal governments at re- 
duced rates or free. 


“It is assumed the government has no right to transporta- 
tion of property over privately owned railroads at less than the 
reasonable cost of such transportation, except where the right 
to such reduced rates is secured by contract or by voluntary 
agreement, such as is embodied in land grants through accept- 
ance thereof by the railroad companies. 

“Equality of treatment as compared with other roads justi- 
fies the legislation proposed. These roads are in the same status 
as the roads heretofore relieved from the obligation of free 
transportation. 

“The change in condition since the government originally 
made the grants justifies a modification of the policy of exempt- 
ing the railroads from the obligation of free transportation. At 
the time the grants were made, there was little anticipation of 
the extent to which government property would be shipped over 
the railroads. The mails and military supplies then constituted 
practically all government freight. The government now has 
probably 70 different departments and bureaus transporting 
freight that is entitled to this free privilege covered in the origi- 
nal grant to the railroads. The technical obligation is beyond 
what could now be exacted in view of these changed conditions. 

“There are over 14,000 miles of land-grant railroads in 
the United States, all of which are now exempt from the duty of 
free transportation, except those in this bill which have a total 
of 927 miles. The free privilege does not apply to the mails. 

“The amount of free transportation on these roads is not 
great, but the burden of it is in effect carried by other shippers, 
as well as the stockholders of the company. General shippers 
are in effect required to pay the cost of free freight to the gov- 
ernment.” 

The lines of railroad affected by the bill are those between 
Hastings and Ortonville, Minn.; between Houston and Airlie, 
Minn.; between Humboldt and Junction City, Kan., and between 
Jonesville and Mackinaw City, Mich. 





RAILWAY WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I steam railways, according to the compilation made 
from 170 reports covering 156 Class I line haul railways, 17 
switching and terminal companies of that class, and 8 small 
railways included in system reports made by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics, reported a total of 1,033,225 employes as 
of the middle of October, 1932, an increase of 22,785 over the 
number reported for September, 1932, but a decline of 192,174 
from the number employed in October, 1931. Their total com- 
pensation was $125,471,344, which was higher than any month 
after June, the compensation in which month was $125,611,783. 
The total number of employes reported for October was greater 
than in any month since June, when the number was 1,047,483. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


HOUGH only two fixtures of grain cargoes were consum- 

mated in the last week, inquiry in this trade has been revived, 
with the indication that there will be an increase in the volume 
of business shortly. The seasonal movement of sugar from the 
West Indies will be delayed somewhat this year, as grinding 
of sugar is late this year and will probably begin about Febru- 
ary 1. Activity in the time charter trades showed a slight im- 
provement and one coal fixture from this side made its ap- 
pearance. 

The grain cargoes closed were a steamer to take 35,000 
quarters from New York to the Mediterranean on the basis of 
8c with options, for prompt loading, and another prompt fixture 
for the Mediterranean from Albany, 25,000 quarters, done on 
private terms. 

The coal fixture was that of a small Danish steamer, from 
Hampton Roads to Havana, done on private terms for prompt 
loading. The same steamer obtained a load of oilcake out of 
Havana for Denmark on the return trip. 

A few West Indies time charters were reported, as well as 
a 1,985-net ton Danish motorship taken for the River Plate 
trade with delivery north of Hatteras, private terms, for Jan- 
uary. 

In the tankers trade there were two fixtures of steamers 
out of the Gulf for north of Hatteras, both prompt, one with 
crude at about 14c and the other clean at 18c. A big motor- 
ship, 13,000 tons, was taken for two voyages from California 
to Japan, dirty, on the basis of 21c from one loading to one 
discharging port. Another of 7,000 tons, clean, was engaged 
for the California-Australia trade on private terms for January- 
February. 

On the Pacific Coast, berth business in wheat to United 
Kingdom-Continent was good but full cargoes were limited to 
one from Vancouver to United Kingdom-Continent at 23s 6d 
with option for Greece at 28s 6d for January and two from 
Vancouver to Shanghai at rates in the neighborhood of $2.30 
Canadian currency. 

Robert C. Lee, vice-president of Moore and McCormack, 
whose recent proposal for the establishment of an international 
shipping cartel to eliminate ruinous competition has attracted 
wide attention and comment in the shipping world, has now 
outlined in detail the means for carrying out the plan. 

Mr. Lee cited three prior proposals: First, scrapping of 
obsolete and excess tonnage, in which the United States is 
leading the world; second, laying up of one-third of every 
active fleet; third, establishment of a consolidated chartering 
center to control tonnage and rates. He said he believed that 
all three proposals would fail to solve the problem permanently, 
and he held out for the international cartel, which would be 
operated as holding companies. 


“An investigation of four competitive, almost parallel serv- 
ices, during a recent period,” he said, “showed that the four 
lines operated 104 ships and that all of the service rendered by 
these 104 ships, including frequency of sailing, could have been 
rendered by fifty-four ships. A net saving of several million 
dollars would have been made for the shipowners without any 
increase in the cost to the shippers of curtailment of their 
service.” 


Formation of the proposed cartels, he says, could be brought 
about by the joint action of groups of companies serving par- 
ticular territories. The cartels would be administered in each 
case by a board of governors selected from the boards of direc- 
tors of the interested companies, with the possible addition of 
a representative of each government. A managing director 
oe be designated to carry out the orders of the governing 
oard. 

The latter would be called on to provide an adequate or- 
ganization to receive and disburse funds, regulate sailings and 
rates generally to co-ordinate the efforts of the individual com- 
panies so as to maintain regular sailings and lay up unneces- 
Sary tonnage, each company to have a fair share of business, 
as determined by the board with due regard for the right of 
each nation to have sufficient tonnage for the carriage of half 
of its own trade and for purposes of national defense. Coastal 
trades would be reserved to national vessels. 

In respect to differences in cost of ship construction, it is 
suggested that this should not be absorbed by the cartel be- 
yond a certain fixed percentage, but that the individual com- 


pany be left free to obtain assistance from its own government 
to meet the building cost differential, thus mail subventions 
and other government aids would not become part of the in- 
come of the cartel, but would be reserved to the companies re- 
ceiving them. 

In the event that a company fail to exercise its right to 
build tonnage for the cartel within a reasonable period, this 
right would then pass to some other company in the group. 
Tonnage depreciated in full by the cartel would be considered 
obsolete and scrapped by the owning company in order to pro- 
mote shipbuilding and modernization of tonnage unless consent 
should be obtained for other disposal. 

As a financial basis for the cartels, it is suggested by Mr. 
Lee that participating certificates be issued to cover the value 
of the vessels entered and that until these certificates shall have 
been retired no other dividends shall be permissible. New ves- 
sels entered after the formation period should be entered at an 
agreed cost and be entitled to a 6 per cent cumulative, first 
preferred dividend. This, it is pointed out, would correct any 
inequalities in tonnage valuations. The cartel also would be 
empowered to issue gold bonds, secured by the vessels entered 
and by other properties acquired. 

Each participating company would be entitled to deduct 
from its gross earnings a fixed percentage as recompense for 
its services, all other revenues, except subsidies and actual op- 
erating expenses being paid into the cartel treasury. Expenses 
of laid up vessels would be included in operating expenses, but 
interest and depreciation charges would not be included. Com- 
panies would be recompensed for any operating loss on partic- 
ular voyages. 

Part of the plan would be for the managing director to 
maintain continuous and careful cost analysis and companies 
with costs in excess of an agreed percentage over the costs of 
others in the cartel would be required to reduce these costs or 
reimburse the cartel for the difference. Differences due to 
flag requirements would not be included in this restriction. 

In speaking of the advantages of his proposed cartel plan, 
Mr. Lee said: 


It does not require the participation of every one to make it 
effective. It overcomes many of the difficulties to be encountered by 
any proposal to scrap or lay up a percentage of tonnage. It provides 
the means for adjustment between participating companies. It should 
promote income and probably would give to the participating com- 
panies all the advantages they now enjoy and, in addition, profits 
that they do not now have. It provides for company requirements, 
shippers’ requirements and national requirements without injur- 
ing anyone. 

It is simply an extension into a world wide trade of the prin- 
ciples that have been so successfully developed in the United States 
in the organization and administration of a number of our best and 
most useful corporations. In fact, it is only a logical and reasonable 
expansion of shipping pools, several of which have been functioning 
successfully for years. 


Ocean freight rates on cotton from Gulf ports to the Medi- 
terranean have been extended through February by the Gulf- 
Mediterranean Conference. The present rate is 30c a hundred 
pounds, high density, first class steamers, and is applicable on 
shipments to Barcelona, Eastern Mediterranean and Adriatic 
ports. 

Application has been made to the Trunk Line Association 
by representatives of the City of Newark and shipping interests 
making use of the facilities of Port Newark to have that port 
placed on a basis of equality with such competing ports as 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore in respect to 
rail rates. The other ports, it was pointed out by Milton P. 
Baumann, traffic consultant of the City of Newark, are allowed 
five to fifteen days to unload cars, whereas at Newark only 
two days’- free time is allowed, after which there is a charge 
of $2 a day per car for the next three days and $5 a day there- 
after. A loading charge of 50c to 60c a ton is charged at 
Newark, amounting to $20 to $24 a car, whereas other ports 
have free loading and unloading. 


CANADIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Representatives of the ports of New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore have conferred with officials of the Department of 
State, Department of Commerce and Department of Agriculture 
relative to the effect that the British decision to accord prefer- 
ential tariff treatment to Canadian grain shipments to British 
ports will have on the ports of the United States named. Under 
the British ruling, Canadian grain will not be accorded prefer- 
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ential treatment if it moves via ports of the United States, 
and this will eliminate a substantial movement via those ports 
of Canadian grain. A committee consisting of representatives 
of the ports and the departments was appointed to see what 
might be suggested to relieve the situation. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 


Atlantic Coast to Central and South America: 2171—Nelson 
Steamship Company with North German Lloyd: Arrangement covers 
through shipments from Atlantic Coast ports served by Nelson 
Steamship Company to ports served by North German Lloyd on the 
West Coasts of Central and South America, and ports in Colombia, 
with transhipment at Cristobal. . 

Tientsin, China, to Charleston, S. C.: 2177—Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
with Clyde-Mallory Lines: This agreement provides for through ship- 
ments of China raw cotton from Tientsin, China, to Charleston, S. C., 
with transhipment at New York. : 

Orient and Atlantic Coast: 2186—Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Ltd., with Panama Mail Steamship Company: Agreement provides 
for through shipments between ports in the Orient and United States 
Atlantic Coast ports, with transhipment at Seattle. The transfer 
charges are to be absorbed by the carriers. vines 

Between Oriental Ports and Atlantic Coast: 2178—Kawasaki Kisen 
Kaisha with Panama Mail Steamship Company: Covers through 
billing arrangement covering shipments between Oriental ports and 
United States Atlantic Coast ports with transhipment_at Seattle. _ 

2180—Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., with Panama Mail Steamship 
Company: Arrangement covers through shipments between Oriental 
ports and United States Atlantic Coast ports, with transhipment at 
Seattle and San Francisco. ; 

Australia to Atlantic Coast: 2201—Flood Lines, Inc., with Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc.: Arrangement_covers through ship- 
ments from Australian ports of loading of Flood Lines to United 
States Atlantic Coast ports of call of Luckenbach, with transhipment 
at San Francisco. . 5 

Canal Zone to Far East: 2205—Panama Pacific Line with Asaka 
Shosen Kaisha: Covers through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments of Ivory Nuts and Cocoa Beans from Balboa, P. C. Z., to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, and Osaka, Japan, and Shanghai, China, with trans- 
shipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Atlantic and Gulf to Hawaiian Islands: 2203—Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Company, Inc., and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd.: Arrangement covers through 
shipments of general cargo from United States Atlantic ports of call 
of Luckenbach and United States Gulf ports of call of Luckenbach 
Gulf to Hawaiian Islands ports of call of Dollar, with transhipment 
at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. : F 

Orient to Atlantic Coast: 2114—Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha with Luck- 
enbach Steamship Company, Inc.: Covers through billing agreement 
covering shipments, except silk, from the Orient to United States 
Atlantic coast ports of call of the Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
with 2 & — Cost of transshipment is to be 
absorbed equally by the lines. 

British Columbia to Atlantic coast: 2169—Frank Waterhouse & Co. 
of Canada, Limited, with American-Hawaiian Steamship Company: 
Arrangement covers through shipments of lumber from Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, Port Moody and Powell River, B. C.,. to 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, with transshipment at Seattle. 

Dominican Republic to Pacific coast: 2188—The New York and 
Porto Rico Steamship Company with Panama Pacific Line: Covers 
through billing agreement covering shipments of green coffee from 
Dominican Republic to United States Pacific coast ports of call of 
Panama Pacific Line, with transshipment at New York. Transfer 
costs at New York are to be divided between the lines. 

Dominican Republic to Pacific coast: 2192—The New York and 
Porto Rico Steamship Company with American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company: Arrangement covers through shipments of green coffee from 
Dominican Republic to United States Pacific coast ports, with trans- 
shipment at New York. Transfer costs at New York are to be divided 
between the two lines. 

Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference—World Cruise Agreement 
(Conference Agreement No. 120-4-1): The agreement is a_ detail 
agreement in respect to around-the-world cruises originating at 
Atlantic or gulf ports between three of the member lines of the 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference and supplements the agreement 
of that conference in respect to cruises operated by member lines 
approved by the board, December 7, 1932 (Conference Agreement 
No. 120-4). Each party to the proposed agreement is to file with the 
conference secretary the names of the vessels it proposes operating 
in around-the-world traffic, the itineraries thereof and the schedule 
of fares which it is proposed to charge. In the event that the 
signatory lines are unable to reach unanimous agreement in respect 
to fares on such vessels, or as to fares to be charged on vessels 
subsequently assigned for around-the-world cruises, such fares are 
to be determined by arbitration. The agreement provides for allow- 
ances from full cruise fares to be made to passengers joining or 
leaving a cruise at specified intermediate ports and for the charging 
of proportional fares for less than full cruise passengers. Passengers 
booking for less than one-third of the full cruise or between ports 
where direct line competition must be taken into consideration are 
to be considered port-to-port passengers and are to be charged fares 
neither lower nor disproportionately higher than the fares charged by 
carriers operating locally between such ports. Signatory lines may 
grant reduction of 25 per cent off the ocean fare to their agents and 
to the wives and dependent children of such agents. The agreement 
is to be operative from date of board approval to March 1, 1933. The 
carriers participating in the agreement are Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., Cunard Line and Hamburg-American Line. 

Mediterranean Cruise Agreement (120-4-2): This agreement is to 
supplement and modify agreement of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger 
Conference in respect to cruises operated by member lines (Conference 
Agreement No. 120-4, approved December 7, 1932). It is to cover 
cruises by vessels of the participating carriers from Atlantic and gulf 
ports to Mediterranean, Adriatic and Black Sea ports, Atlantic ports 
of Gibraltar and Morocco, and to the Azores, Madeira, Canary and 
Cape Verde Islands. Minimum fares to be charged for cruises - 
in the 
The fares to be charged on any vessels which may 


specified vessels of the participating carriers are set forth 
agreement. 
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subsequently be entered in the traffic are to be determined by unan- 
imous agreement of the parties and in event the parties are unable 
to agree the matter is to be submitted to arbitration. Cruise vessels 
booking one-way passengers are to charge regular one-way fares 
except that on vessels operating normally in the north Atlantic 
Service regular one-way fares plus 5 per cent are to be charged. 
Fares for regular round-trip business are to be double the one-way 
fares. It is stated on behalf of the parties that the 5 per cent 
differential to be charged by the north Atlantic carriers is to establish 
a more equitable competitive basis between their vessels and the 
vessels of the Cosulich and Italian lines, which are the only parties 
to the agreement operating regularly to Meliterranean ports. The 
agreement fixes the amount of commission which the lines may pay 
to their agents, sub-agents and party organizers and permits granting 
of free or reduced fare transportation to such agents and party 
organizers in accordance with conference rules. _Any other carrier 
operating cruise vessels between the ports covered may become a 
party to the agreement by subscribing thereto. The agreement is to 
continue in effect to October 31, 1933. 

Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference (131-4-A): This agreement 
modifies By-Law E-5 of the agreement of the Trans-Pacific Passenger 
Conference approved by the board January 7, 1931 (Conference Agree- 
ment No. 131-4) which prohibits establishment of sub-agencies in 
department or other stores or in industrial or other similar concerns, 
except by the unanimous consent of member lines. The only change 
to be effected by the modification is to be the addition of a clause 
to the existing agreement prohibiting operation by sub-agencies 
of information/travel bureaus in such stores or concerns. The reason 
for the modification is stated to be to prevent subversion of the 
purpose of the existing agreement through the establishment by sub. 
agencies of bureaus to furnish information in regard to travel in 
stores and industrial concerns. 

1991-1—Munson Steamship Line, Bermuda & West Indies Steamship 
Company, Ltd., Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation, Wilh. Wil- 
helmsen, and Prince Line, Ltd.: Modifies an agreement between 
Munson Steamship Line, Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation, and Wilh. Wil- 
helmsen for the maintenance of uniform tariff freight rates and 
conditions on cocoa from the Leeward and Windward Islands and the 
Guianas to United States north Atlantic ports. The purpose of the 
modification is to record the Prince Line, Ltd., as a participating 
carrier in this agreement in so far as it applies to cocoa from the 
Windward Islands to United States north Atlantic ports. 

'2147-1—Between Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Cosu- 
lich Line, Cunard Line, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland 
America Line, Italian Line, North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, 
Swedish American ine, United States Lines and White Star Line: 
Modifies Agreement No. 2147 between the above named lines, cover- 
ing cruises to Nassau-Havana, and/or to any single port in the 
Bahamas, Cuba or Bermuda. The modification provides for the 
apportionment of sailings as between the lines and that such appor- 
tionment may be modified during the period of the agreement by 
unanimous agreement of the parties thereto. 

2163-1—Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., with American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company: Modifies an agreement covering through shipments 
from Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama, Osaka, Moji, and other far east 
and Oriental ports of call of Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha to United States 
Atlantic coast ports, with transshipment at Seattle or Portland. The 
purpose of the modification is to include San Francisco as a trans- 
shipment port. 

Agreements Modified 


Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau (Conference Agreement No. 14-1 
and 14-2): The agreement which is identified is that of the Trans- 
Pacific Freight Bureau (Conference Agreement No. 14-1) approved by 
the board July 27, 1926. This agreement covers the conference ac- 
tivities of member lines in respect to transportation of cargo from 
South China, Indo-China, Siam, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay 
States, Java, and Ceyloft to designated Pacific Coast ports and to 
Honolulu. The only change to be effected by the modification is the 
elimination of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malya States 
from the jurisdiction of the Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau. The agree- 
ment is filed for and on behalf of: American Mail Line, Barber Wil- 
helmsen Line, Dollar Steamship Line, Java-China-Japan Lijn, Kokusai 
Kisen Kaisha, Klaveness Line, Maersk Line, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Oceanic & Oriental Nav. Co., Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and Tacoma 
Oriental S. S. Co. 

Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference (131-26): The principal change 
to be effected by the modification is the addition of certain condi- 
tions to be applicable in connection with provision of the agreement 
of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference allowing payment of com- 
mission and/or granting of reduced fare or free transportation to 
sub-agents or party organizers for securing the required minimum 
number of passengers on any one sailing between Pacific Coast ports 
and Australasia. These conditions are: (1) commission and/or re- 
duced fare or free transportation is not to be granted for booking 
any party accorded special fares; (2) the party must be a bona fide 
organized party; (3) free tickets granted pursuant to this provision 
are to be reported to the conference secretary within one week of 
passenger’s embarkation, and (4) free tickets issued in accordance 
with this provision are to be endorsed ‘free ocean passage—conduc- 
tor’s pass.’”’ The purpose of these added conditions is stated to be 
to provide for uniform practices by the lines and to define and identify 
the issuance of such tickets. The only other changes proposed by the 
modification are: (a) the elimination of certain words regarded as 
superfluous; (b) rearrangement of the order of the last three para- 
graphs of the by-law, and (c) inclusion in this by-law of provisions 
contained elsewhere in the existing agreement permitting payment 
of commission on tickets sold at reduced rates for transportation of 
families or servants. The members of the Trans-Pacific Passenger 
Conference are: American Mail Line, Canadian-Australasian Line, 
Ltd.; Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd.; Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Inc., Ltd.; Matson Navigation Co.; Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, States Steamship Co., and Union Steamship Co. of 
New Zealand, Ltd. 

Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference Agreement (131-28): The pur- 
pose of this modification is threefold, viz: 1. To record the revision 
by the member lines of the conference of the numbering of the sev- 
eral paragraphs of sub-section (a) of by-law D-2 of the Trans-Pa- 
cific Passenger Conference as presently on file with and approved by 
the board. 2. To permit, by addition of by-law D-2 (a) (2) (D), 
member lines to grant a reduction of 25% off published tariff fares to 
the permanent salaried representative of a sub-agent when such 
representative accompanies and conducts a bona fide organized party 
of fewer than the minimum number for which a party conductor may 
be accorded free transportation. 3. To allow, by addition of by-law 
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D2 (a) (7), member lines to apply reduced first class fares for rela- 
tive cabin class, tourist class, special class or second class accommo- 
dation when such reduced first class fares are lower than the tariff 
rate for the correponding lower class accommodation. 

1635-2—-Barber Steamship Lines, Ine., with Luckenbach Gulf 
Steamship Company, Inc.: Modifies an agreement covering through 
shipments from the Orient (except hardwood lumber from the Philip- 
pine Islands) to United States Gulf ports of call of the Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with transhipment at San Francisco. 
The purpose of the modification is to remove from this agreement the 
exception on shipments of hardwood lumber from the Philippine Isl- 
ands and to include therein Los Angeles Harbor as a transhipment 


et. . 
” 1895-1—Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Luckenbach Steamship Com- 


pany, Inc.: The agreement which is modified covers through ship- 
ments of canned grapefruit and pineapple from Puerto Rican ports 
to United States Pacific Coast ports, via New York. The modification 
provides for a lower through rate and q different basis of division 


hereof. 
_ Agreements Canceled 


Spanish Mediterranean/North Atlantic Range Conference (157-C): 
The agreement which is canceled established a Conference known as 
the Spanish Mediterranean/North Atlantic Range Conference in the 
trade from Spanish Mediterranean ports to New York and Philadel- 
phia. This agreement was approved by the Board, June 17, 1931 
(Conference Agreement No. 157). Cancellation of this agreement is 
stated to be necessitated because of failure of the lines to agree 
upon rates and conditions to be observed by the three member lines. 

1648-C—Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company with Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company, Inc.: Cancels an agreement approved by 
the Board, September 16, 1931 (1648), covering through shipments of 
hardwood Jumber from the Philippine Islands to gulf ports served by 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, with transshipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

1649-C—Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company with Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc.: Cancels an agreement approved by 
the Board, September 16, 1931 (1649), covering through shipments of 
hardwood lumber from the Philippine Islands to north Atlantic ports 
served by Luckenbach Steamship Company, with transshipment at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Cancellation of these agree- 
ments is requested for the reason that it is now the intention to 
handle lumber on the same basis as other cargo. ' 

1956-C—Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., with Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc.: Cancels an agreement approved by the Board, May 
26, 19382 (1956), covering through shipments of hardwood lumber from 
the Philippine Islands to north Atlantic ports served by Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, with transshipment at San Francisco or Los 


Angeles Harbor. 
1957-C—Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., with Luckenbach Gulf 


Steamship Company, Inc.: Cancels an agreement approved by the 
Board, June 29, 1932 (1957), covering through shipments of hardwood 
lumber from the Philippine Islands to gulf ports served by the 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, with transshipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Cancellation of these agreements 
is requested for the reason that it is now the intention to handle 
lumber on the same basis as other cargo. 


WATER CARRIER REGULATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Reid, of Illinois, who is president of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, which is opposed to 
“any regulation or curtailment of the free usage of our inland 
water highways,” at the hearing on the Copeland intercoastal 
carrier regulation bill (S. 4491) before the House merchant 
marine committee, raised a question as to the power of Congress 
to regulate contract carriers. 

Edward P. Farley, chairman of the executive committee of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, leading the inter- 
coastal steamship support for the Copeland bill, was questioned 
by Mr. Reid as to his recommendation that the bill be made 
to apply to contract as well as common carriers. Mr. Farley 
referred to the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Texas truck regulation case (No. 326, J. H. 
Stephenson et al. vs. T. Binford et al.), upholding the Texas 
statute regulating private contract carriers by motor truck, 
when Mr. Reid inquired as to the legality of the proposed regula- 
tion of contract water carriers. 

Representative Reid, however, indicated that he did not 
believe that the decision in the Texas case would afford a basis 
for supporting legislation regulating contract water carriers. 

Chairman Davis, of the committee, requested that represen- 
tatives of the Shipping Board submit for the record the present 
intercoastal conference agreement which will expire next 
March 31. 

Representative Sirovich, of New York, asked Mr. Farley 
as to the contention that the proposed legislation was being 
urged in the interest of the large intercoastal carriers and to 
the detriment of the smaller carriers in that service. Unless it 
were assumed that the Shipping Board would be incompetent 
or unfair in the administration of the act, said Mr. Farley, 
he could not see how any line would be treated unfairly. 

Asked by Representative Briggs why the conference method 
was not successful in adjusting the intercoastal problems, Mr. 
Farley said the lines could not agree on the basis of rates to be 
charged. 

_ Mr. Farley said he did not expect Congress to pass legisla- 
tion solely in the interest of the shipowners. He pointed to 
the fact that other transportation agencies were subjected to 
regulation in the public interest and indicated he felt that it 
followed that regulation of the intercoasta] lines likewise would 
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be in the public interest. He also said the shipping public was 
interested in stabilization of rates which he believed would 
be brought about by regulation. 

The provision in the bill authorizing the board to pre- 
scribe “minimum” rates disturbed members of the committee. 
Representative Briggs inquired whether the bill would not result 
in increased rates, commenting that minimum was not idle 
language. Mr. Farley could not say that rates would be in- 
creased or decreased under the bill. He said that Congress, 
after many years of regulation of the railroads, had decided that 
it was necessary for the Commission to have the minimum 
rate power. 

In a discussion of the relation of the intercoastal rates to 
rail rates, Mr. Farley said the intercoastal carriers got as near 
the rail rate structure as they could and obtain business. If the 
railroads were allowed to reduce rates under fourth section 
relief, he said, the water carriers had to reduce their rates to 
get business. 


A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, representing manufacturers of southern pine lumber, 
appeared in support of the bill with amendments suggested by 
him. He told the committee his clients were in competition with 
Douglas fir produced in Oregon and Washington and moved to 
eastern points via the Panama Canal. He said they had to pay 
fixed and known rates for transportation while their competi- 
tors using water transportation did not. He said the southern 
lumber interests were interested in stability of rates and that 
they wanted to know what their competition was. 


Filing of schedules with the board and adherence thereto 
by the intercoastal lines, said Mr. Moore, as required by the 
bill, was an important part of the proposed regulation. He 
urged retention in the bill of the words “for comparable water 
service.” He said his clients did not favor giving the board 
unlimited suspension power nor the minimum rate power with- 
out restrictions. He proposed amendments to give effect to 
these objections to the bill. He also offered an amendment re- 
lating to contract carriers to bring under the bill operations 
involving carrying of cargoes under contract. He said there 
was no intention of having the regulation reach the operation 
where the owner of the vessel carried his own products only. 


Interrogation of Mr. Moore about rail and water phases of 
trarisportation occupied the session of the committee January 9. 
In a discussion of railroad rates the witness expressed the 
opinion that the railroads would have to bring their rates into 
line with commodity prices. He believed that if rail rates were 
cut in half that that would help the situation. He said the 
present gap between transportation prices and commodity prices 
was too great and that the railroads could not resist that con- 
dition indefinitely. He said if it was necessary that railroads 
reduce further expenses and reduce capital structures, it would 
have to be done. 

Representative Reid and other members asked Mr. Moore 
if the pending bill would not result in the rates of the inter- 
coastal carriers being increased. He said he could not say 
that rates would be increased. For example, he said, if a 
present given rate were held by the Shipping Board to be 
reasonable and compensatory, it would not be changed. He 
said if existing rates were not reasonable and compensatory 
they should be made so. 


Admitting that his clients, the members of the Southern 
Pine Association, principally used railroad transportation, Mr. 
Moore said their concern in the pending legislation was chiefly 
one of self-interest—that they wished to know what rates were 
being obtained by their competitors and that they desired that 
the rates be compensatory. He believed that on such a basis 
the southern pine interests would be placed on a basis of fair 
competition with lumber producers using water service, so far 
as transportation service was concerned. 


Representative Reid asked whether Mr. Moore would favor 
a law regulating the price of lumber. The witness said the 
lumber interests were still able to manage their own business 
and were not asking for regulation as were the intercoastal 
steamship lines. Asked whether enactment of the bill would 
not hinder the intercoastal lines, he said it would not under 
wise administration. 


Representative Reid asked why the regulation should be 
placed in the Shipping Board which he said knew nothing about 
rate regulation. Mr. Moore replied in effect that the Com- 
mission was likely to be railroad-minded—that possibly there 
would be a tendency to make the water rates with relation to 
the rail rates. 

Mr. Moore thought some of the regulation now imposed on 
the railroads should be removed and that more regulation should 
be put on the steamship lines. 


Representative Gifford, of Massachusetts, was disturbed by 
apprehension that enactment of the bill might increase the 
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rates and therefore the prices on lumber received in New 
England. 

John McAuliffe, president of the Isthmian Steamship Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, appear- 
ing in support of the Copeland bill, was questioned January 10 
by members of the committee as to the operation of the inter- 
coastal conferences, the rate wars that ensued when the con- 
ferences were broken up, and other matters relating to inter- 
coastal operations. 

The Isthmian Line, said Mr. McAuliffe, was dependent on 
the public for 80 per cent of its cargo, the remainder being 
obtained from affiliated companies. When asked if he favored 
enactment of the bill, he replied that, fundamentally he _ be- 
lieved in the freedom of the seas, but that ten years of ex- 
perience had convinced him that there must be some control 
over the intercoastal operations. 

When Representative Briggs, of Texas, brought out that 
the port-to-port traffic of the intercoastal lines was not subject 
to regulation by the Commission because there were no through 
rates, Mr. McAuliffe said he was not averse to regulation by 
the Commission provided provision were made in the interest 
of the vessel lines. 

Mr. McAuliffe told the committee the impression seemed to 
be that if the bill were passed the Shipping Board would make 
all the rates of the intercoastal carriers. He said the carriers 
would file their actual rates with the board and adhere to them 
as provided in the bill and that he had no idea that the board 
would make the rates. The board, he said, should have the 
right of review. 

James Farrell, vice-president of the Argonaut Line, said 
his line favored the bill because it was a constructive piece of 
legislation and believed that it offered fair treatment of all 
shippers and protection of the fiscal condition of all carriers 
against their own endeavors. 

B. C. Allin, director of the port of Stockton, Calif., at the 
hearing January 11, offered as an amendment to the Copeland 
bill the provision that ‘‘it shall be unlawful for any such carrier, 
either directly or indirectly, through the medium of any agree- 
ment, conference, association, understanding, or otherwise, to 
prevent or attempt to prevent any such carrier from extending 
service to any publicly owned terminal located on any improve- 
ment project authorized by the Congress at the same rates which 
it charges at its nearest regular ports of call.” This language 
would be inserted on page 2 of the bill, line 22, after the word 
“destination.” 

Mr. Allin said that he was taking no position on the bill 
except that if the amendment asked for was not put in the 
measure the port of Stockton would be against the bill. He 
explained, in connection with the proposed amendment, that 
the blanketing of rates in the intercoastal trade was a general 
‘practice, but that the steamship conferences had prescribed ar- 
bitraries which applied to smaller ports and that Stockton felt 
that shippers in the smaller ports should have service and that 
if a steamship company wished to go to such ports it should 
have the privilege to do so without being prevented by the 
steamship conference. He said the amendment was desired by 
approximately sixteen ports. Mr. Allin’s position was set forth 
in The Traffic World of November 26, 1932, page 1030, in con- 
nection with a proposed bill which was later introduced by 
Senator Johnson, of California, S. 5035. 


W. G. Stone, manager of the traffic department of the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, appearing in support of the 
bill and suggesting several amendments, emphasized the inter- 
est of the shipper in legislation dealing with transportation 
matters. 

“The public interest,” said he, “requires that shippers be 
given due consideration in the passage of any act dealing with 
transportation matters. The shipper’s interest lies in a known, 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory rate published at least thirty days 
prior to its effective date and open to all shippers for like kind 
and quantity of freight. 

“Intercoastal traffic has developed to such an extent and 
become such an integral part of our transportation system that 
the time has now arrived when consideration ‘must be given to 
more effective regulation of the traffic.” 

Mr. Stone said the existing act permitted overnight changes 
in intercoastal rates and that this method of rate-making did 
not produce a stable condition but tended, on the other hand, to 
demoralize commercial prices. He said the bill was intended to 
correct an obvious weakness in the existing act by requiring 
publication of rates on a statutory period of thirty days. He 
said the bill corrected many of the weak spots in the existing 
act and believed its passage would be very largely in the public 
interest. Five of the highlights of the bill and all of which he 
said should be retained in it were outlined by him as follows: 
(1) publication of all rates, fares and charges; (2) fixing the 
statutory period for publication of rates at thirty days in order 
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to afford shippers a reasonable advance notice of any changes 
in rates, either upward or downward; (3) provides for sus- 
pension of tariffs prior to the effective date, either upon com- 
plaint or by the Shipping Board upon its own motion and fixes 
maximum period for hearings upon such matters at seven 
months; (4) provision that schedules or changes which provide 
for extension of service to additional ports at rates of said car. 
riers already in effect at the nearest port of call to.said additiona] 
ports shall not be subject to suspension but shall become effec. 
tive immediately upon notice to the board; (5) provision extend. 
ing to the Shipping Board power to regulate any unduly low 
rate, fare or charge for comparable water service. 

As to the provision giving the board power to regulate any 
unduly low rate, etc., Mr. Stone said: 


This provision deals with unduly low rates and is one which may 
be the subject of more or less controversy and is one which will re- 
quire considerable discretion on the part of the Shipping Board when 
complaints are filed involving unduly low rates. For this reason, we 
consider it very important that the unduly low rate clause be retained 
in the bill. I am not convinced, however, that the phrase, for ‘“‘com- 
parable water service’? should be retained in the bill. In fact, upon 
careful study of the effect of such a restriction I am of the opinion, the 
interest of carrier and shipper will be better served if that particular 
phrase be deleted. The hands of the Shipping Board will not be tied 
and the board will then be free to give consideration to all factors 
relative to any unduly low intercoastal rate and be free to exercise 
its discretion as to whether a rate under attack is unduly low. 


Mr. Stone submitted a number of amendments, which he 
believed would carry out the purposes intended. He recom- 
mended that the bill be made to apply to both common and 
contract carriers. Where the words “actual” and “for similar 
service” and “for comparable water service’ appeared in the 
bill he recommended that they be deleted. He also supported 
the amendment offered by Mr. Allin. The words that Mr. Stone 
said should be deleted, in his opinion, would cause controversy 
and he believed the board shuold have power to exercise its 
discretion. 

Chairman Davis asked whether, if the committee would 
not adopt the suggested amendments—and the chairman ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would not—Mr. Stone would still 
like to see the bill passed. Mr. Stone said he should still favor 
the bill in that event as something better than nothing. 

George W. Edmonds, manager of the Port of Philadelphia 
Traffic Bureau, speaking for all Philadelphia commercial in- 
terests, appeared in support of the bill. These interests, he 
said, took the position that if the right kind of transportation 
service was to be maintained there must be regulation. Rate 
wars, he said, were of no particular advantage to the shipper 
because the losess suffered had to be taken into consideration. 
He thought that the bill should provide, however, for appeals 
from the board to the courts by shippers or carriers when 
there was disagreement with decisions of the board involving 
policies. Mr. Edmonds, who was formerly a member of the 
House merchant marine committee and who participated in 
the drafting of the shipping act of 1916, believed that Congress 
should confer broad regulatory power on the Shipping Board. 
Asked whether he thought the coastwise carriers should be 
regulated, the witness said he thought that passage of this 
bill would provide an experiment and that if it proved suc- 
cessful he believed the coastwise carriers would favor extension 
of the regulation to them. 

Frank Lyon, who has appeared frequently before the Com- 
mission for intercoastal steamship lines, said that Mr. Farley 
asked him to appear before the committee. He said that he 
had recommended that the word “mainly” in the first section 
of the bill and the words “for comparable water service” be 
eliminated because they would cause controversy and add noth- 
ing to the law. 

Mr. Lyon thought the Shipping Board should have the same 
broad power possessed by the Commission in the matter of 
regulating rates. 

“You mean to say that there are no limitations on the Com- 
mission?” asked Chairman Davis, who throughout the hearing 
had been comparing the volume containing the interstate com- 
merce and related acts with the seven-page Copeland Dill. 

“None whatever, so far as I know of,” replied Mr. Lyon, 
adding that the Commission’s powers were broad with respect 
to prescribing rates, possibly with the exception of section 4 
of the act. 

Chairman Davis, however, indicated that he felt positively 
that Congress had specifically defined the power and authority of 
the Commission and that proof for this was found in the large 
size of the volume containing the interstate commerce and 
related acts. 

“As I read the act the Commission has unlimited power 
in the matter of rates,” asserted Mr. Lyon. 

Nevertheless, Chairman Davis believed there were innumer- 
able restrictions imposed on the Commission. He added that 
he would not argue the question further with the witness. 
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January 14, 1933 


w. A. Ahrens, for the Warehousemen’s Association of the 
port of New York, appeared in support of the Copeland Dill. 

Frank Carnahan, of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, said there were three groups in his association 
that favored the bill—the northeastern, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania groups. He said these groups suffered from compe- 
tition from lumber carried at low water rates when there were 
rate wars in the intercoastal trade. 

Because members of the committee had asked whether 
passage of the Copeland bill would increase rates, Mr. Lyon 
directed attention of the committee to statistics of the Com- 
mission tending to show, as he believed, that regulation did 
not of itself keep up rates but that rather in a long period of 
regulation by the Commission rates, as measured by revenue 
a ton a mile, were not increased. He showed that in 1890 the 
average revenue a ton a mile was 9.41 mills; that this continual- 
ly declined under regulation without interruption down to 1917, 
when the average was 7.28 mills. After 1917 the effects of the 
war resulted in the McAdoo increase of 25 per cent in rates in 
the period of federal control and the increases of from 25 to 40 
per cent allowed by the Commission in 1920, according to Mr. 
Lyon. The average revenue a ton mile increased to a maxi- 
mum of 12.94 mills in 1921 but since that time had decreased, 
said Mr. Lyon, dropping to 10.62 mills in 1931. Mr. Lyon con- 
tended that increases or decreases in rates depended on eco- 
nomic conditions and on actions of the carriers and that they 
did not follow as a matter of course from regulation. It was 
his judgment that regulation such as proposed by the Shipping 
Board would not lead to an increase in rates. As a matter of 
fact, he said, the effect of regulation was to keep rates down 
when commodity prices were rising and to keep them up when 
commodity prices were going down. ; 

Interrogation of Mr. Lyon by Representative Briggs, of 
Texas, however, indicated that the congressman was not im- 
pressed by Mr. Lyon’s line of reasoning. Mr. Briggs did not 
think that the average ton mile figures used by Mr. Lyon were 
really ccnclusive, but Mr. Lyon thought that they were the best 
measure obtainable he knew of. 


MONEY FOR SEATRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A recommendation that the provision in the bill as it 
passed the House, that no part of the money appropriated 
therein be paid on ocean mail contract No. 56 to the Seatrain 
Company, be stricken from the bill, has been made to the 
Senate by the commttee on appropriations in its report on the 
treasury and post office appropriation bill. ; 

The Seatrain controversy was gone into by the appropria- 
tions committee. The record reveals that Seatrain has sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Postmaster General for adjustment 
of the payment of money under the ocean mail contract. This 
proposal is that the Seatrain company shall hereafter receive 
only such proportion of the mail compensation as the revenue 
earned ohn foreign traffic bears to the total revenue earned 
on foreign and domestic traffic on route No. 56. 

Payment to Seatrain is now being withheld under the 
arrangement allowing Seatrain to operate its vessels between 
New York and New Orleans via Havana for a period of six 
months. 

Postmaster General Brown, before the committee, said that 
the Seatrain contract was a binding obligation of the govern- 
ment when the House provision cutting out the money for Sea- 
train was under discussion. 

Referring to the Seatrain company operating between New 
York and New Orleans via Havana instead of only between 
New Orleans and Havana, Mr. Brown said it seemed to the 
Shipping Board and to the department, and that Seatrain had 
agreed to it, that Seatrain ought not to receive its full mail 
pay under the contract if a part of its business was coast- 
wise, but that it ought to receive only that proportion of its 
mail pay which its foreign business bore to its total business. 
Negotiations along that line were in progress, he said. 

A letter from Graham M. Brush, president of Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., going into the controversy at length, was put in the 
record. He outlined the proposal referred to by Postmaster 
General Brown and also said an adjustment would be made 
in the interest rate on the Joans for the two Seatrain vessels 
obtained from the Shipping Board to reflect the interest rate 
of 5% per cent required on loans for vessels used in the coast- 
wise trade. 

“The Seatrain Line vessels,” said Mr. Brush, “are the only 
vessels which have successfully challenged the absolute dom- 
ination of the New York-New Orleans trade by the Southern 
Pacific. That the Southern Pacific interests appreciate the 
Superiority of the Seatrain type of transportation and the 
benefits which it confers upon the shipping public has been 
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admitted by them, and is evidenced by the strenuous efforts 
which the company, assisted by other railway and shipping 
interests, is making before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Shipping Board to prevent a continuance of the 
Seatrain vessels in the coastwise trade.” 

The Brush letter further stated that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, according to its information, had informed the Shipping 
Board that its resolution of last October 6 relating to Seatrain 
operation, requiring a relinquishment of all mail compensation 
in the six months’ period of operation, Was an interference with 
the functions of the Postmaster General and that the board had 
rescinded that portion of the resolution relating to mail pay, 
leaving adjustment thereof to the Postmaster General. 

If Congress should approve the House provision, said Mr. 
Brush, it seemed certain that his company would meet with 
financial disaster. 

On the first seven completed voyages of Seatrain vessels 
in the New York-Havana-New Orleans service, said Mr. Brush, 
the revenue on foreign commerce was 68.6 per cent and on 
domestic commerce 31.4 per cent of the total revenue. At an- 
other point in his letter Mr. Brush said: 


We can not conceive of the government, which, by legislation and 
court action has taken so strong a stand against monopolistic con- 
trol of commerce, further entrenching a railroad company in one of 
the most important coastwise trades of the United States by prevent- 
ing, through one means or another, an independent steamship com- 
pany from successfully operating, especially when that company has 
had the ingenuity and courage to develop a new and better type of 
transportation which can bring to this controlled trade a _ better 
service. 

The Southern Pacific Company, by J. R. Bell and G. H. 
Muckley, in a letter to Senator Oddie, printed in the record of 
the hearings, urged the committee to retain in the bill the pro- 
vision for non-payment of money to Seatrain. In part, they 
said: 


Our interest in this matter is as follows: The Southern Pacific 
Co. has for many years operated a line of steamships from North 
Atlantic ports to Gulf ports, including New York on the one hand 
and New Orleans on the other, In 1931 the Seatrain Lines (Inc.) ne- 
gotiated a construction loan from the United States Shipping Board 
of some two and a half million dollars for the purpose of construct- 
ing two car-ferries for operation between New Orleans and New 
York on the one hand and Cuba on the other. A provision of the 
loan agreements was that such vessels should be operated exclusively 
in foreign service unless the specific authority of the Shipping Board 
was obtained for other operations. At the time the construction loans 
above referred to were made mail contract No. 56 was awarded to 
the Seatrain Lines (Inc.) for handling mail between New Orleans 
and Habana and this contract provided for the payment of approxi- 
mately $240,000 per year to the Seatrain Lines (Inc.), and, in view of 
the small amount of mail moving between Cuba and the United States 
via New Orleans, in practical effect constituted a subsidy in the 
above amount. This statement is substantiated by the report of the 
House Committee on Appropriations as well as your committee, and 
also by the Postmaster General. 

In spite of the specific purpose to operate these vessels exclu- 
sively in foreign service as shown by the records of the Shipping 
Board at the time the loan was made, the Seatrain Lines (Inc.) 
have now inserted such vessels in coastwise trade between New 
York and New Orleans. We object strenuously to any subsidized car- 
— — with unsubsidized carriers, such as the Southern Pa- 
cific lines. 


PEPPER CONTRACT RATE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a memorandum filed with the Shipping Board in No. 80, 
The T. W. Rawleigh Co. vs. N. V. Stoomvaart Mij. “Nederland” 
et al., a complaint about rates, contract and non-contract, on 
pepper from the Dutch East Indies to the United States (see 
Traffic World, April 30, p. 951), respondents devote themselves 
to a discussion at some length of contract rates, offered to those 
who agree to use the services of the contract line exclusively. 
They assert that the complainant was offered a contract like 
other shippers, its competitors, but that the offer was rejected. 
Respondents, said the brief, had no objection to the complainant 
exercising its free choice and that there was no retaliation. 


The differential between the contract and non-contract rate, 
the memorandum said, was eminently reasonable, only 15 per 
cent. The respondents said that that was not more than a fair 
price for complainant to pay if it chose to do so for preserving 
full liberty of action for its shipments without restrictions of 
contract. In the Atlantic Refining Case, Docket 72, the memo- 
randum declared, a differential in excess of 25 per cent was 
upheld. 

According to the respondents the shipping act of 1916 was a 
new departure in respect of co-operation between carriers, and 
of their rights and obligations. Court decisions and statutes 
of earlier date, they declare, are of historical interest only 
so far as determinations under the shipping act are concerned. 
That act was passed, according to the memorandum, on a full 
consideration of the findings of the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries which had conducted an exhaustive 
investigation. The committee, it said, had found that there was 
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economic necessity to lift the burden of the anti-trust laws from 
ocean carriers and to permit them to co-operate fully. 

“Their organic agreements,” says the memorandum, “were 
made subject to supervision, this in place of the unrestrained 
competition often of a cut-throat nature, which had theretofore 
been highly commended by many who had nothing at stake, but 
which nevertheless proved to be highly disadvantageous, if not 
ruinous, to shippers and carriers alike.” 

The memorandum points out that the contract-rate system 
flourished at the time the investigation and report were made, 
but that the committee did not recommend its prohibition. On 
the contrary, it asserts, the committee’s general comment was 
favorable and it left the system untouched. The memorandum 
asserts there can be no stronger argument for the propriety of 
the contract rate system than is afforded by this circumstance 
—full knowledge on the part of Congress, and refusal to prohibit. 
In support of the contract rate system the memorandum, in 
part, says: 

The contract rate system affords the simplest and most innocuous 
form of permissible agreement. It makes no rebate or discount in 
respect of charged rates, but fixes a lower rate in advance of any 
service being rendered, which rate is publicly known and available 
to all shippers. 

There is sound consideration for such lower rate in the agree- 
ment of the shippers to patronize the associated conference carriers 
exclusively, and they are justified in agreeing so to limit their ship- 
ments because of the better assured service of wider range which 
they receive or may fairly expect. The consideration is adequate 
on both sides. 


THE NEW PORT OF STOCKTON 


The Stockton, California, $6,000,000 deep water ship channel 
project was completed and officially opened for business Jan- 
uary 6. The completion of this project brought to realization 
a dream of the citizens of Stockton that had lasted for over 
fifty years. 

The completed project now includes a channel with a 
minimum depth of 26 feet at mean, lower low water to the 
Pacific Ocean, 90 miles away. It also includes 1,440 feet of 
concrete wharves, 1,000 feet of transit sheds, a belt line rail- 
way connecting with the three transcontinental carriers, three 
brick storage warehouses, water system for industrial and fire 
prevention purposes, lumber storage space, and paved streets. 
Equipment for the handling of all types of cargo is also in 
operation. The belt line railway will be extended immediately 
to serve the entire port industrial area. 

The first ocean going vessel to dock at this new inland 
port was the United States Lighthouse Tender Lupine. On 
January 12 the Chehalis, owned by the Stockton-Long Beach 
Steamship Company, made its initial docking at this port and 
on January 27 the Daisy Bell, owned and operated by the 
Freeman Steamship Company, will bring in its initial cargo of 
500,000 feet of lumber. February 1 the McCormick Line will 
bring in its first vessel with a like amount of lumber cargo. 

A total of 1,182,016 tons of cargo will be available for ship- 
ment through the port of Stockton in the coming twelve months, 
and this is expected gradually to increase as time goes on. 
This tonnage of cargo is produced in the great central valley 
of California and it can now be shipped, it is stated, at an 
annual saving in freight charges of over $1,000,000. 

There are approximately 10,000 acres of industrial water- 
front property available to various types of industry, including 
manufacturing and processing plants. 


SHIPPING ACT BILL 

Representative Johnson, of Washington, has introduced 
H. R. 14077, to amend the shipping act. The bill is identical 
with S. 5035, introduced December 6 by Senator Johnson, of 
eo oT (See Traffic World, Dec. 10, p. 1142, and Nov. 26, 
p. 1030.) 

Representative Swing, of California, has introduced H. R. 
14124, identical with H. R. 14077, introduced by Representative 
Johnson, of Washington. 

Hearing was held January 12 by the Senate commerce com- 
mittee on S. 5035, the bill to amend the shipping act of 1916 
by providing “that it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier by water, either directly or indirectly, through the medium 
of any agreement, conference, association, understanding, or 
otherwise, to prevent or attempt to prevent any common car- 
rier by water from extending direct service to any publicly 
owned and operated terminal located on any improvement pro- 
ject authorized by the Congress, at the same rates which it 
charges for similar service at its nearest regular port of call.” 

B. C. Allin, director of the port of Stockton, Calif., appeared 
in support of the bill which was introduced by Senator John- 
son, of California, on recommendation of Mr. Allin and other 
ports similarly situated with respect to steamship service. The 
purpose of the bill is to make it possible for intercoastal and 
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other steamships, notwithstanding conference restrictions, to 
call at such ports as Stockton for cargo and assess the same 
rates which apply to the nearest port of call. 

Edward C. Southwick, traffic manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Providence, R. I., appearing in support of the 
bill, complained of the arbitrary of 7144 cents imposed against 
Providence by the intercoastal conference. He also charged 
that under the rulings of the intercoastal conference no cargo 
Was moving out of Providence in the intercoastal trade. He 
referred to the complaint recently filed by Providence with 
the Shipping Board attacking intercoastal rates. (See Traffic 
World, Dec. 17, p. 1196.) 

The Shipping Board sent word to the committee that it 
was opposed to the bill. Senator Johnson read communications 
of Oakland and Los Angeles, Calif., against the bill. Steamship 
conferences were recorded against the Dill. 

C. H. Gant, manager and secretary of the Board of Harbor 
a of Wilmington, Del., appeared in support of the 
ill. 


LOAD LINE RULES 


Little change will be necessary for American merchant 
vessels because of the international load line convention which 
became effective January 1, 1933, according to Arthur J. Tyrer, 
assistant director of the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. He pointed out that the 
new international code, which was intended to prevent over- 
loading of vessels, was similar to the Department of Commerce 
regulation on this subject issued some time ago. 

The one difference is that in the future all vessels of more 
than 150 gross tons operating in foreign commerce must Carry 
a load line increase of the former minimum of 250 gross tons. 
Mr. Tyrer said this would not apply to a large number of Amer- 
ican flag vessels. 

“In other respects,” Mr. Tyrer said, “the load line regula- 
tions adopted by the Secretary of Commerce agree completely 
with the requirements and the intent of the international] load 
line convention. Consequently, American vessels which have 
been marked and certificated with load lines under the United 
States regulation will need only to exchange their old load line 
certificates for a new certificate in the international form.” 

The following countries deposited their ratifications in Lon- 
don of this convention: Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Latvia, New Zealand, 
Portugal, United Kingdom of Great Britain, United States, and 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


Fourteen other goevrnments whose representatives signed 
the convention have not deposited their ratifications, but are 
expected to do so aS soon as enabling legislation is passed. 


Mr. Tyrer said the ratification of this convention by 15 
maritime nations marked the first time in the history of load 
lines, and such lines dated back to the Phoenicians, that such 
general recognition had been given the subject. 

The present convention placed the load line so as to provide 
for sufficient cargo with the assurance of adequate safety, Mr. 
Tyrer said. 


COTTON EXPORTS THROUGH GALVESTON 


Cotton exports through Galveston for the current season 
passed the million bale mark January 3, one week in advance 
of the date on which the mark was reached in 1932. Export 
figures for January 3 were 52,772 bales, bringing the season’s 
total to 1,050,400 bales, which figures are 72,884 bales in excess 
of exports on the same date last year. The increase is attribu- 
table to heavier movements this season to United Kingdom and 
continental European ports. A large decrease is reflected in 
exports to the Far East, this season’s shipments being 358,518 
bales against 470,687 last season at this date. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An allotment of $170,000 of waterway funds for work on 
Oswego Harbor, New York, has been approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

An allotment of $15,000 for improvement of Big Timber 
Creek, New Jersey, has been approved by the Secretary of 
War. The project provides for a channel 10 feet deep at mean 
low water from Delaware River upstream a distance of 5% 
miles. 

Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments of $60,000 
for work on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, Delaware and 
Maryland; of $20,500 for improvement of Narrows in Santa 
Rosa Sound, Fla., and $10,500 for the Blackwater River, Fla. 

An appropriation of $39,388,129 for river and harbor work 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1933, as recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget, is carried in the annual War Depart- 
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ment appropriation bill reported to the House by the committee 
on appropriations. 

The committee said that for the present fiscal year $90,- 
900,000 had been appropriated for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of existing river and harbor works. Of this sum $30,000,000 
was carried in the emergency relief and construction act. 

Brig. Gen. George B. Pillsbury, assistant to the chief of 
engineers of the army, testifying before the committee, said 
that the Budget estimate of $39,388,129 was not a recommenda- 
tion of the engineer corps. He said the estimates in the annual 
report of the chief of engineers totaled $70,000,000. 

“Rivers and harbors appropriations are spoken of in some 
quarters as pork-barrel appropriations,” said Chairman Collins, 
of the committee, inquiring of General Pillsbury what he thought 
of such statements. 

“J think that is a wholly unjustified term,” replied ‘the 
general. “It may have been applicable a generation ago, but it 
certainly is not applicable at the present time.” 


WHEAT VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Shipments of wheat through the Panama Canal from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic in November, aggregating 253,246 long 
tons, constituted the largest movement in a month for this 
commodity for almost four years, according to the Panama Canal 
Record. The previous heaviest tonnage was in February, 1929, 
when the total was 261,273 tons. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The St. Lawrence seaway treaty does not surrender in 
any sense the sovereignty of the United States over Lake Mich- 
igan, according to an opinion expressed by James Grafton 
Rogers, Assistant Secretary of State, in a letter responding 
to questions asked by Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan. 

Senator Vandenberg also asked whether our sovereignty in 
Lake Michigan, under international law and practice between 
civilized neighbors, included an unlimited right of diversion 
from Lake Michigan in the event of Canadian protest that the 
diversion involved a trespass on Canadian rights in boundary 
and connecting waters. 

Mr. Rogers replied that sovereignty did not and should 
not include the right to use a nation’s property in such manner 
as to constitute a trespass in a neighboring country on vested 
rights of that country. 

In reply to other questions asked by the Michigan senator, 
Mr. Rogers expressed the opinion that the diversion question 
was one that should be handled by arbitration, if that became 
necessary, and that in the pending treaty Canada for the first 
time formally acquiesced in a diversion of water from Lake 
a and the Great Lakes watershed to the Mississippi 

iver. ‘ 


AIR AND OCEAN MAIL AIDS 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, who has been waging a 
fight against air and ocean subsidies, was unsuccessful in 
efforts made by him to get the Senate committee on appropria- 
tions to adopt amendments to the treasury and post office 
appropriation bill striking at the appropriations for those pur- 
poses, and the making of such mail contracts in the future. 
The committee this week reported the bill to the Senate with- 
out changing the appropriations made by the House of $35,500,000 
for transportation of foreign mails by steamship, aircraft or 
otherwise, and of $19,000,000 for the domestic air mail service. 
Postmaster General Brown protested against the reduction of 
from $20,000,000 to $19,000,000 for the air mail service, the 
budget having recommended $20,000,000. 





AIRPORTS AND LANDING FIELDS 


There were 2,117 airports and landing fields in the United 
States on January 1, 1933, an increase of 80 since July 1, 1932, 
according to a report prepared by the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce. A total of 701 of the airports 
of record January 1, were fully or partially lighted for night 
use, 

On July 1, 1932, there were 543 municipal and 610 com- 
mercial airports; 352 Department of Commerce intermediate 
landing fields, 430 auxiliary fields, 51 army and 14 navy air- 
dromes and stations, and 37 miscellaneous government, private 
and state airports and landing fields, a total of 2,037. 

On January 1, 1933, the division -was as follows: 549 munici- 
pal, 621 commercial, 352 intermediate, 476 auxiliary, 51 army, 
15 navy, and 53 miscellaneous government, private and state 
airports and landing fields, totaling 2,117. 

California led all other states in the number of airports and 
landing fields on January 1, having a total of 175, while Texas 
Was second with 148. Pennsylvania, with 110, occupied third 
Place. California, aside from having the largest total, also had 
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Pennsylvania 


the largest number of municipal airports, 53. 
Alaska had the 


led in number of commercial airports with 66. 
largest number of auxiliary fields, 68. 


AIR TRAFFIC 

Scheduled air lines operating in continental United States 
carried 30,671 passengers in November, 1932, according to re- 
ports from the 31 companies operating, it was announced Jan- 
uary 10 by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. 

Miles flown by these scheduled air lines in the month were 
3,643,717, express carried totaled 88,573 pounds and passenger 
miles flown were 9,102,082. A passenger mile is the equivalent 
of one passenger flown one mile. 

Comparisons with the previous two months of 1932 and 
with November, 1931, are shown in the following: 


September, October, November, November, 
32 1932 1932 1931 


Number of reporting 


COMIPAMIGH 20. .ccecsece 32 31 31 37 
Number of operating 

GOMAMAMION 6cccccecsces 32 31 31 37 
Passengers carried........ 52,829 38,548 30,671 33,625 


Express carried (pounds). 114,193 99,291 88,573 81,709 
cy eee 4,066,889 3,838,717 3,643,717 3,646,962 
Passenger miles flown.... 14,585,965 11,191,550 9,102,082 7,456,470 


VIOLATIONS OF AIR REGULATIONS 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
dealt with 222 violations of the air commerce regulations in 
the fourth quarter of 1932, according to an announcement made 
by Gilbert G. Budwig, director of air regulation. 

“During this quarter, the aeronautics branch collected civil 
penalties in the amount of $320, of which $75 applied to pen- 
alties assessed during this period, the remaining $245 applying 
to penalties previously assessed,” Mr. Budwig said. “Civil 
penalties were assessed against 20 persons during the last 
quarter of the year. Also 26 reprimands, 87 suspensions, 14 
revocations, and 6 denials of licenses were imposed for viola- 
tions. In 69 cases, evidence was produced which justified dis- 
missal of the charges. 

“Violations of the provision of the air commerce regula- 
tions pertaining to low flying led the list of specific offenses. 
There were 35 violations of the low flying clause. Other spe- 
cific violations during the fourth quarter of 1932 were: Acro- 
batics, 29; licensed aircraft flown by unlicensed pilots, 24; fly- 
ing at night without position lights, 14; dual controls connected 
during passenger flights, 7. The miscellaneous offenses num- 
bered 113. Of the total number of violations, 8 are still pending.” 


NEW YORK SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Irked by delay of the railroads in putting into effect their 
proposed store door collection and delivery service in New 
York, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, at its 
meeting January 11, unanimously adopted a resolution author- 
izing the sending of a communication to the presidents of 
these railroads asking for a frank statement as to their plans 
and when, if at all, they would put the service into operation. 
The conference had been notified the day previous that the 
date for inaugurating the service, originally set for October 17, 
had been put off for the fourth time, with March 17 as the 
probable date. A copy of the resolution, which was offered 
by Frank Rich, of the J. C. Penney Company, Inc., is to be 
sent to the Commission. 

C. L. Hilleary, traffic manager of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany, and William H. Chandler, traffic manager of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, contended that the railroads had no in- 
tention of inaugurating store door delivery service. They have 
been serving on a committee, with W. J. L. Banham, president 
of the New York Board of Trade, which has been considering 
the proposition with the carriers. 

Mr. Hilleary recounted the fifteen years that had passed 
since the shippers had agitated this question. He felt now 
that the carriers did not intend to do anything in the matter 
and the committee ought to be dropped. 

“It -is ridiculous to see the presidents of the railroads 
meeting month after month and not getting anywhere with 
the plan, but to postpone action from month to month,” he 
said. “They are simply using a smoke screen and delaying 
and delaying. It looks like they were fooling the public.” 

Mr. Rich said it seemed that the carriers were wanting 
the shippers to get “fed up” on the subject and so drop it. 

“IT don’t believe that they are honestly and consistently 
considering giving up store door delivery,” he said. ‘Perhaps 
we should drop it quietly and tell the Commission the reason.” 

Mr. Chandler said he did not know whether the railroads 
were acting in good faith or not. 
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“It is fairly obvious to some that they don’t want to put 
store-door delivery into operation,’ he added. “If they don’t 
want to reduce terminal costs I don’t see why we should force 
them to do so. I don’t see that we can force them to put a 
tariff in. The rates are certainly not attractive. Some shippers 
can cart their freight cheaper. If the carriers want to encourage 
traffic going over the highways, we can’t do anything about it. 
Perhaps we had better tell them we are disgusted with their poli- 
cies and wipe the matter off the slate.” 

It was said that some of the delay in making the tariff 
effective was because some shippers wanted to use other truck- 
ing mediums than the Railway Express Agency through which 
the railroads are to operate. 

The conference had filed a protest with the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries against the proposed regula- 
tion of intercoastal shipping by a federal body as provided by the 
Copeland bill, which is now the subject of hearing in Washing- 
ton, it was announced at the meeting. 

The conference declared that regulation was unwarranted 
and unnecessary and that the Copeland bill failed, in case a 
national policy of regulation was adopted, to protect the ship- 
ping interests. Regulation by the Commission, the United States 
Shipping Board, or a separate body, would be the opening wedge 
for the ultimate regulation of all interstate water transporta- 
tion, it was said. 

“Shippers generally are not asking for this legislation,” the 
brief said. “All of the shippers’ organizations about which we 
have any information are opposed to it. One of the lumber 
associations that does not use intercoastal transportation but is 
adversely affected by it is in favor of it. 

“The conference agreement, in our opinion, is the sensible 
way to settle the intercoastal difficulties. There is no more 
reason why the federal government shguld step in and regulate 
rates of the intercoastal lines than there would be for interfering 
with any other line of business where tne principals are at 
loggerheads. 

“It is our firm conviction that this legislation is unwise 
and that it should be rejected, but if Congress is determined to 
regulate common carrier lines in intercoastal commerce, then 
we desire to point out what we consider to be some weaknesses 
in the bill under discussion. We call attention to these weak- 
nesses without impairing the position we have taken. 

“While Section 16 of the Shipping Act makes it unlawful for 
any common carrier by water to give any undue or unreasonable 
preference and under Section 18 such common carriers are re- 
quired to charge just and reasonable rates and must file with 
the Shipping Board their maximum rates, the board has no au- 
thority to prescribe a minimum rate. It would, therefore, seem 
to be necessary, in order to carry out the obvious intent of 
Section 3 of the bill under discussion, to reword the last paragraph 
of Section 18 of the Shipping act, so as to give the board author- 
ity to prescribe minimum as well as maximum rates, not only 
after an investigation undertaken on its own motion, but also 
on complaint of a shipper or receiver. 

“The language of Section 3 is taken almost verbatim from 
Paragraph 7 of Section 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act, but 
the Interstate Commerce Act gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the right not only to establish maximum and min- 
imum rates on an investigation made on its own motion, but 
also on complaint of a shipper or receiver. 

“The Interstate Commerce Act provides that, when a ship- 
per attacks an increase in rates, the burden of proving the rea- 
sonableness of the rate is upon the carrier. No such provision 
is made in Section 3 of the Copeland bill.” 

Chairman Baumann, under authorization of the conference, 
appointed A. C. Welsh, of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
and J. D. Green, of the Northeast New York Traffic Association, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., to represent the conference at the hearing 
to be held on January 24 by the Commission in New York in 
the western class rate case. 

A nominating committee to submit a slate of new officers 
was elected, composed of James A. Shirras, Robeson Process Co.; 
Geo. H. Lucas, National Publishers’ Association; R. A. Cook, 
Publishers’ Association of New York; H. L. Fairfield, Hearst 
Publication; W. H. Connell, Port Authority of New York. 


BARGE-RAIL COTTON RATES 

The Commission, by division 4, by order, has postponed 
the effective date of its order in Ex Parte No. 102, applica- 
tion of the American Barge Line Co., dated Dec. 10, from Jan. 
25 to Feb. 6. The postponement was made at the request of 
the railroads which were directed to establish rail-barge rates 
on cotton from points in Arkansas and from Memphis, Tenn., 
to. trunk line and New England territories, based on the re- 
duced all-rail carload rates on the commodity mentioned. (See 
Traffic World, Dec. 31, p. 1278.) 

It is believed at the Commission that while the carriers 
need more time in which to figure the rates than is allowed 
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them until Jan. 25, the real reason for the desire for post- 
ponement is for time for considering the question whether the 
legality of the Commission’s order should be tested in the 
courts. In the course of the case two questions were raised, 
One was as to the validity of the Denison act authorizing the 
Commission to order railroads to establish joint rates without 
hearing. The second was as to whether the Denison act was 
valid if it required the establishment of barge-rail rates dif. 
ferentially under the all-rail rates, no matter how low the all- 
rail rates might be. 

This idea at the Commission that a court proceeding may 
be in contemplation is based upon the fate that some of the 
correspondence on the subject has been conducted by the rail- 
road attorneys instead of only the traffic and tariff men who 
usually handle matters involving only the question as to 
whether the railroads can comply with an order requiring the 
establishment of rates within the time allowed by the order, 

After the Commission had postponed the effective date of 
its order in Ex Parte No. 102, application of American Barge 
Line Co., directing the establishment of barge-rail rates from 
Arkansas and Memphis, Tenn., to trunk line and New England 
territories, the southwestern carriers asked for reopening of 
the case for consideration and determination by the entire 
Commission. After setting forth that they had asked for but 
had been denied a hearing, the southwestern lines said that by 
reason of their being deprived of the hearing, the second sup- 
plemental report of the Commission and the orders entered in 
connection therewith, dated December 10, 1932, were unlawful, 
and beyond the power, authority, and the jurisdiction of the 
Commission to make. 

Therefore, the southwestern lines pray that the second sup- 
plemental report and all orders made on December 10 be vacated 
and set aside; that this proceeding be reopened, considered and 
determined by the entire Commission; that in connection with 
such consideration and determination a full and complete hear- 
ing after reasonable notice be afforded them, and all carriers 
by rail interested in this proceeding be permitted to appear 
and offer testimony in opposition to the grant of the petitions 
of re American Barge Line Co., and that its petitions be dis- 
missed. 


WATER CARRIER REGULATION 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal.) 


Year by year in its annual report the Interstate Commerce 
Commission makes a series of “recommendations” to Congress. 
This year there are 15 specific suggestions. It would be an 
interesting study to number, classify and analyze the entire 
series since the passage of the Transportation Act in 1920, and 
note the degree of attention paid by Congress to them. Per- 
haps some college student of “transportation” will undertake 
such a study; this writer, unfortunately, has not the time to 
devote to it, but he would like to see the result. 

In looking over this year’s “recommendations,” however, 
one of them arrests attention. It runs as follows: ‘That the 
desirability of the further public regulation of the interstate 
port-to-port rates of water carriers be thoroughly considered 
by the Congress.” In the body of the report the Commission 
says: “It may be that port-to-port rates of water carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce should be subjected to regula- 
tion. We have not investigated this subject, but are convinced 
that it merits the serious consideration cf Congress.” 

How much “investigation” of this subject does the Com- 
mission feel that it needs in order to form an opinion as to the 
need for regulation of these rates? It has had a number of 
“cases” in which the actions of water carriers have been put 
in evidence, and its administration of the Denison Act should 
by this time have given it a pretty good acquaintance with the 
relation of water transportation to transportation by rail. 

In ex parte 102, for instance (see Traffic World, December 
3, page 1078), a group of southern and southwestern railroads 
on brief allege that a carrier on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
“insists that it must be in a position to change its port-to-port 
rates from week to week, from day to day, from hour to hour 
and from minute to minute as conditions, in its judgment, re- 
quire. It makes what one of its own officers describes as ‘con- 
fidential rates.’ It refuses to state what those rates are. It is 
in these days engaging in the very practices that gave rise to 
the interstate commerce act, and it asks the Commission to 
protect and aid it in these practices.” 

One might suppose that “judicial notice” of these allega- 
tions would be sufficient to warrant a belief upon the part of 
the Commission that some kind of “regulation” should be ap- 
plied to these rates. 

Then there is the case of the Inland Waterways Corp. and 
its performances—the “bulk” cotton rates from Memphis to 
New Orleans, a year ago, for example, which led to their sus- 
pension by executive authority and a hearing, at which one of 
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the Commission’s own most experienced examiners attended 
as an “unofficial observer.” How much more information does 
ihe Commission need than that hearing supplied? Again, on 
the subject of the “unfair advantage” alleged to be enjoyed by 
forms of transportation other than that by rail, the Commission 
says that “there is no adequate information.” How much more 
information does it feel that it needs than is available in the 
facts and figures of this very corporation, which form part of 
the Commission’s own files? 

In its issue above quoted the Traffic World directs attention 
to the Panama Canal’s annual report and the system of ac- 
counting therein, which adequately exhibits the full costs of 
the Canal to date and the results of its operations in the light 
of those costs. Suppose that the expenditures of the govern- 
ment upon the internal waterways and the costs of their main- 
tenance and operation were similarly treated. There would be 
“adequate information” of the “subsidy” granted to this form 
of transportation! 

Why this attitude of cold neutrality on the part of the body 
which the Supreme Court has called the “fostering guardian” 
of the rail carriers? 

Perusal of this entire report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—its forty-sixth—leaves one with a sense of weari- 
ness. For this, no especial blame is, perhaps, attachable to the 
Commission itself, having in mind the conditions under which 
it must perform its functions, and the traditions inseparable 
from its ancestry. Blame, if blame is to be apportioned for the 
facts, must be distributed with much impartiality over all con- 
cerned with the industry—Congress, Commission, management, 
bankers and public alike. All are derelict in some way and 
some degree. This dereliction, in a word, is failure to realize 
that the industry is facing a fundamental crisis and not merely 
a temporary depression, and failure to meet this crisis by a 
fundamental change in policy and methods. The industry needs 
a new orientation, a “fresh eye,’ a break-away from the past, 
and a complete overhauling, physical and financial, to enable 
it to meet the new conditions. Thus far, there is no sure sign 
that this need is fully recognized, much less that it is in the 
way of being met. That is what is disheartening. 


MISSOURI RIVER COSTS 


A brief resume, taken from the official records, of estimates 
as to the cost of improving the channel of the Missouri River 
and of actual expenditures is presented in a pamphlet issued 
by the Security Owners’ Association, New York, of which Milton 
W. Harrison is president. The pamphlet is headed, “How 
Waterway Costs Have Grown,” and is a supplement to “A Study 
of Transportation by Waterway as Related to Competition with 
the Rail Carriers in Continental United States,” which was 
issued in October, 1932. 

In 1908, the government engineers estimated that a perma- 
nent navigable channel, with a minimum depth of six feet, could 
be constructed between Kansas City and St. Louis for $3,500,000, 
and that the annual maintenance cost would be $147,500, accord- 
ing to the pamphlet. Since then, it is shown, estimates of the 
cost have progressively increased, the latest being that con- 
tained in the report of the chief of engineers for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, in which the estimate was raised to 
$62,000,000—90 per cent of the work having been completed. 

“Estimates of the cost of maintenance have been equally 
unreliable,” says the pamphlet. “In 1908 the district engineer 
estimated annual maintenance would be $147,500. In 1912 the 
chief of engineers estimated that annual maintenance would be 
$500,000. In 1928 the chief of engineers reported that it was 
‘impracticable to estimate the cost of annual maintenance.’ In 
1931 the chief of engineers estimated cost of annual maintenance 
that year at $1,000,000; and estimated annual maintenance for 
1932 will be $2,876,204.66 and, for 1933, $2,340,000. The 1932 
maintenance is at the rate of $7,226 a mile for the 398 miles 
from Kansas City to the mouth of the river. Maintenance of 
_— double track railroad costs from $1,500 to $2,000 a 
mile.” 

__ The total cost of the project, under the existing estimates, 
will really be $72,948,613, or $183,417 a mile, according to the 
figures presented. A double track main line railroad, without 
terminals or depots, can be built for $50,000 a mile, it is stated. 


COMPETITION EQUALIZATION 


; Plans for completing permanent organization of the Illinois 
Railroad Employes’ and Tax Payers’ Association at a state 
meeting of local units have been announced by Laurence F. 
Annable, C. B. & Q., Aurora, Ill., chairman of the temporary 
State organization. The temporary organization was created 
at a meeting October 8, and is one of thirty-five state organi- 
zations of “Ship by Rail” clubs and other local units similarly 
designated, that have as their purpose equalization of com- 
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petitive conditions between various transportation agencies. A 
temporary national organization embracing the state organiza- 
tions was formed at a meeting in Chicago last September and 
that was followed in December by a meeting at Cincinnati at 
which a National Advisory Committee was formed, with six 
members representing as many sections of the country, to 
carry on organization work and coordinate the efforts of the 
state groups. 

Since its creation, the Illinois association has taken in 
more than 70,000 members and an additional 100,000 petitions 
are in circulation among railroad employes, according to Mr. 
Annable. All financial support of the organization is obtained 
from employes of the railroads and express companies, though 
other “tax payers” are solicited to join. Subsidized waterways 
is the subject to which the activities of the state association are 
principally directed. Application for membership in the asso- 
ciation carry blanks addressed to members of Congress and 
the state legislature expressing opposition to subsidization of 
other forms of transportation in competition with the railroads 
and to other forms of transportation “discrimination.” 

The following is included in the association declaration of 
policies: 

The association believes that, despite the appearance and devel- 
opments of other methods of transportation, the railroads of this 
country are, and will continue to be, the backbone of transportation; 
that the preservation of the railroads in full vigor and strength is 
vital in the general public interest and to the communities they serve; 
that the competitive disadvantages with which railroads are faced 
today are largely influenced by the unfair burdens of regulation and 
taxation imposed upon them and not imposed upon and borne by their 
competitors. The association asserts that this inequality is unsound 
in principle and antagonistic to the public interest. It will, therefore, 
be the purpose of this association to exercise every consistent means 
to remove the existing disparity between the conditions under which 


the railroads, on the one hand, and those engaged in other forms of 
transportation, on the other, are permitted to do business. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


A bill embodying the ideas of the merican Highway 
Freight Association, of which J. L. Keeshin, o 11cazo, 1s s- 
ident, will be ready Soon for introduction in Congress. The 
legislative committee, meeting in Washington, has been going 
over the measure with a view to putting into form the ideas on 
which the association was organized in Washington last No- 
vember, by common carriers by trucks operating upon the high- 
ways. mental idea was that the truck operators, for 
their own protection, —esk—for._federal—regeutlation—-that 
would enable them to operate under federal government auspices 
and put highway transport upon a business-like basis, under 
certificates from the national government. The bill that is be- 
ing framed, however, will be broader than the first idea— 
namely, that of the common carrier truck. It will cover the 
whole motor vehicle industry, busses and trucks, including con- 
tract. and-industrial trucks. 

The bill that has béen tentatively agreed on proposes that 
motor vehicles shall be subjected to regulation as nearly like 
that imposed on common carriers by railroad as possible, with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as the administrative 
body, except valuation and those parts of section 15 intended 
to give the carriers by rail earnings sufficient to maintain an 
adequate system of transportation, including safety arrange- 
ments and hours of service. Valuation is omitted because the 
men drafting the motor bill believe that that part of the inter- 
state commerce act will soon be repealed and the parts of sec- 
tion 15 providing for an adequate system of transportation and 
recapture of excess earnings will be changed into a mere ad- 
monition to the Commission about the way it should exercise 
its rate-making power. The safety parts of the bill and the 
provisions relating to hours of service will be made applicable 
to truck carriers. As to contract carriers the proposal is to 
give the Commission power to prescribe minimum rates so they 
will not be able, without violating the law, to break down such 
rate structure as may be built up. 

The question as to when and by whom the bill shall be 
introduced in Congress has been discussed but not answered. 
A thought is that it is desirable that no move be made until 
it has been determined whether it would be better to have the 
bill presented at this session of Congress or have it held over 
until the arrival of a session in the Roosevelt administration. 
Its sponsors would like to have the bill made a part of the 
Roosevelt administration program, if possible. 





HIGHWAY USERS’ CONFERENCE 


At a luncheon meeting of the Illinois Highway Users’ Con- 
ference at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, January 12, eighteen 
members of the board of directors were chosen. The board 
will ultimately consist of twenty-five members. The meeting 
was the second held by the conference, the first having been 
December 29. At the earlier meeting resolutions were adopted 
opposing “further pyramiding” of taxes on motor vehicle owners 
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and the diversion of gasoline tax money from highway con- 
struction and maintenance funds. 

The second meeting was attended by about seventy-five 
representatives of various interests and groups using the high- 
ways and was presided over by Chester G. Moore. In addition 
to election of the directors, a report of progress was submitted 
by Mr. Moore and plans for the future discussed. The organi- 
zation is patterned after the National Highway Users’ Confer- 
ence and has as its purpose protection of the interests of high- 
way users. , 

The following were chosen as directors: E. L. Valentine, 
Central Warehousemen’s Association; Francis H. Kullman, Jr., 
Bowman Dairy Company; Warren E. Wright, president, Central 
Motor Freight Association; W. F. Niehaus, president, Southern 
Illinois Truck Owners’ Association; C. D. Franks, division man- 
ager, Portland Cement Association; E. A. Eckert, master, IIli- 
nois State Grange; R. A. L. Bogan, vice president, Greyhound 
Corporation; J. J. Cavanagh, Chicago Motor Club; C. E. Cradock, 
vice president, Mack Truck Company; G. A. Primm, secretary, 
Illinois Petroleum Marketers’ Association; P. E. Kroehler, 
president, Kroehler Furniture Company; Harry B. Vested, B. & 
J. Trailer Company; Lafayette Markle, president, Chicago Auto- 
mobile Trade Association; George Kellogg, Jr., International 
Harvester Company; F. E. Packard, Standard Oil Company; R. 
Hendrickson, Hendrickson Truck Company; John Broderick, 
president, Chicago Cartage Exchange; S. Mayer, president, 
Auto Club of Illinois. 





MOTOR TRUCK FREIGHT TARIFF 


The Northwest Motor Freight Bureau, of which H. D. Wil- 
liams, Seattle, is agent, has issued its Local, Joint, and Propor- 
tional Freight Tariff No. 1, naming both class and commodity 
rates for application over the routes of the member lines be- 
tween Tacoma, Seattle, and other Puget Sound points west of 
the Cascade Mountains and points east of the mountains, by 
way of Snoqualmie Pass. The tariff is subject to the Western 
Classification and is in loose leaf form, giving the rates of the 
principal carriers in separate sections, each of which is pre- 
ceded by a map showing the roads traveled and the points 
served. In addition to showing the rates, complete information 
is given as to pickup and delivery services and rules applicable 
to the highway movement of freight. The tariff is for the 
account of certificated carriers in the territory. 


TRANSPORTATION COUNCIL 


Formation of a general transportation council in which each 
interested group will be represented by two members for the 
purpose of reaching a commonly acceptable solution of problems 
rising from highway bus and truck operation is to be effected 
by the Louisiana commission. The action has been asked for 
within 30 days, with the object of preparing remedial legisla- 
tion for a special session of the legislature. The railroads, 
truck line operators, bus operators, automobile dealers, etc., 
are asked to name two representatives each. 

Pending the conclusion of the work of such a council, the 
commission named an advisory committee to study immediate 
problems, including the question of whether the policy of ex- 
clusive bus franchise routes should be abandoned in Louisiana. 
The abandonment of the policy is advocated by Chairman Fields 
and opposed by Commissioner Williams. 

Members of the advisory committee include: T. A. Edwards, 
Lake Charles; J. R. Herrin, J. N. Campbell, Scott Wilkinson, 
and Cecil Parker, Shreveport; Frank Fox, Fafayette; F. G. Hud- 
son, Monroe; W. N. Carnahan and J. W. Hathorn, Alexandria; 
C. Beasley, Logansport; H. V. Greenslit, New Orleans. The 
committee will have Commissioner Wade Martin as ex-officio 
chairman. 


TAXES ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


“Despite the fact that there were a million and a half fewer 
cars on the highways in 1932 than there were in the year before, 
the total taxes collected from highway users was $60,000,000 
greater than for the previous year,” says a statement issued 
by Charles W. Nash, chairman of the taxation committee of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce and chairman 
of the board of the Nash Motors Company. “The rapidity with 
which government has increased its imposts from vehicle own- 
ers is apparent when one remembers that the total tax bill in 
1929 was only $222,000,000.” In 1932 it amounted to $1,085,000,- 
000, according to the figures given, which was at a rate of $34.40 
for each vehicle, as compared with $8.68 per vehicle in the 
former year. The figures do not include federal taxes. 


NEW YORK STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The United States Court of Appeals in Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 11 dismissed the appeal of various terminal companies in 
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their suit to prevent the railroads entering the New York 
metropolitan area from engaging in the trucking business 
through inauguration of store door delivery freight service. 

This affirmed the action of Federal Judge George A. Welsh, 
who several months ago dismissed the suit brought by the New 
York Dock Railway, Bush Terminal Railroad Company, Brook. 
lyn Eastern District Terminal and the Jay Street Terminal 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The contention that the service offered by the railroads 
constituted an extension of abandonment of railroad lines and, 
as such, required the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission, was not concurred with by the Appellate Court. 


RAIL-TRUCK COMPETITION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Rail carriers show increasing concern and alarm at the 
inroads being made by the various units that combine to form 
one of their most expensive competitors—the truckers. 

These units are a conglomerate lot, beginning with the 
guy who manages to make first payment on a second hand 
flivver and organizes “The Lone Ford Trucking Co.” With no 
investment, no experience, no responsibility, and no equipment, 
except his flivver and, perhaps, five gallons of gasoline, one 
pint of oil, a screw driver, and a monkey wrench, he breaks 
into the transportation game. 

He induces someone to give him a little jag of merchan- 
dise for delivery to some other point, at a rate much below 
the rail rate, and becomes a full-fledged trucker. 

Whether or not he ever reaches his destination and makes 
delivery to the consignee is one question, and, if he does, the 
completeness and condition of his cargo when he reaches his 
destination is another. 

If loss or damage occurs, it is just too bad for the con- 
signee or the consignor. 

From such an outfit we pass on through the various de- 
grees of quality, service, and responsibility until we reach the 
really responsible and dependable trucking outfit, of which 
there are a few. 

Estimating the responsibility of the combined units that 
go to make up the present trucking service, I figure about as 
follows: 

60%—Irresponsible and poorly equipped. 


30%—Questionable as to responsibility and variously equipped. 
10%—Financially good, dependable, responsible, and well equipped. 


Under the existing rail system of weights and rates, the 
rail carriers are not in position to compete with the trucks. 

In the first place, the rail minimum carload weight on 
general merchandise is 30,000 or 40,000 pounds. Rates are 
based on cost of handling 100 pounds, or 30,000, or 40,000 pounds. 
There is a wide spread between their maximum and minimum 
weights and rates. 

The trucker graduates his rates according to weight of 
shipment, using various scales of graduation—some more liberal 
than others. 

One trucking company proposes a scale as follows: 


100 to 5,000 pounds. 
5,000 to 10,000 pounds. 
10,000 to 20,000 pounds. 
20,000 pounds and upward. 


Another proposes a scale of: 


100 to 20,000 pounds. 
20,000 pounds and upward. 


All these rates are well under the rail L. C. L. rate and 
generally apply to points within 300 to 400 miles, but some- 
times over 600 miles. 

If this situation is not soon corrected it will result in 
reducing many rail carload buyers to L. C. L. truck buyers, 
for, if one will figure the difference between the large quantity 
rail carload rate and the smaller quantity truck rate, he will 
find it is comparatively small, especially when reduced to the 
individual item, such as a suit of men’s clothes or a pair of 
shoes. 

Under the existing general condition of the country, jobbers 
are all inclined to be very conservative in their buying and, 
where the difference between the minimum rail carload rate 
and the minimum truck rate is so slight, many of them will 
prefer to buy in smaller lots, buy more frequently, and use 
truck service. 

As a rule, truck rates do not get down to the rail carload 
rate, though it is possible to do so in some territories, such 
as Southern Classification Territory, where rates on most com- 
modities are exceedingly high. In such territory, the truckman 


will thrive if he gets a good start, as it costs him no more to 
haul a ton of freight 300 miles between points south of the 
Ohio River than it does in any other territory. 
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January 14, 1933 


I believe the rail carriers can reduce this truck competition 
to a minimum without great expense to themselves, and I sug- 
gest as a remedy a graduated scale of rates based on weight 
of shipment along the following lines: 100 lbs. to 10,000 lbs.— 
50% of first-class; 10,000 lbs. to 20,000 lbs.—3714% of first-class; 
20,000 lbs. and upward—32%4% of first-class; Official Classifica- 
tion to govern in all territories. 

Geo. W. Collins, 
Peters Cartridge Co. 
Kings Mills, O., Jan. 6, 1933. 


REPEAL OF RECAPTURE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have your issue of January 7 and have noted the 
principal editorial. One recommendation that you make re- 
garding the recapture provision of the present act may be 
fairly and honestly questioned. I think there is no doubt but 
that the recapture provision ought to be repealed, but it is 
doubtful whether it should be “retroactively” repealed. The 
history of the transportation act of 1920 ought to be con- 
sidered and the benefits derived by the roads from that act 
ought to be considered along with any decision to repeal the 
recapture provision. It is undoubtedly true that the act of 
1920 intended, and perhaps rightly so, to give the roads a 
better deal, and the recapture provision was probably put in 
measurably to restrain the owners of the roads from accept- 
ing unreasonable benefits under the act. The record of the 
roads since does not indicate that the act in all of its provi- 
sions has been complied with in good faith. For that reason, 
it may not be in the public interest “retroactively” to repeal 
the recapture provision. 

I am afraid the management of the roads and those in 
sympathy with them are greatly over-emphasizing their com- 
petition and its lack of regulation. If it is true that com- 
modity freight rates are excessive to the degree that we believe 
they are, would it not be more sensible to ask that the roads 
provide freight transportation at reasonable and fair rates first, 
and, if it is then found that trucking is not restricted to its 
proper sphere—namely, the short haul—it will be entirely proper 
to provide necessary regulatory legislation? 

Your willingness to publish my views on the question of 
rates I greatly appreciate but I hope that soon you will in- 
corporate in every one of the principal editorials the question 
of railroad freight rate levels. 

The 1920 transportation act was passed to provide the 
country with an “adequate” transportation system. Can any 
transportation system be adequate if freight rates are so high 
that they localize industry and prevent the exchange of goods? 

The Hickory Clay Products Co., 
By Cloyd W. Miller. 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 9, 1933. 


WESTERN MOTOR REPRESENTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I felt sure that it was an oversight, when my esteemed 
friends of the Investment Bankers Association of America an- 
nounced the set-up of a national transportation commission 
without including representation from the great motor freight 
industry from the west. _ 

And now comes announcement of the formation of a sec- 

ond commission, indirectly arranged by President Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., of General Motors Corporation, made up of five rail- 
road presidents and five representatives of highway users, with 
the west again omitted. 
; In view of this non-recognition in membership, it seemed 
ironical to this writer to learn that the statistical organization 
in Missouri, which is compiling facts and data for the first 
named organization, came directly to the west, to Los Angeles, 
for expert advice and testimony. 

Further, that these elements of information should be 
sought here from Mr. C. G. Anthony, president of Pacific 
Freight Lines, who directs ten organizations engaged in freight 
transport by motor truck. 

The question naturally arises: If Mr. Anthony rates as 
an authority on motor freight transport of sufficient national 
Importance to qualify as an expert witness, why were such 
qualifications overlooked when the commissioners who are to 
make recommendations were being selected? 

I do not know what Mr. Anthony thinks about that, because 
he confined his remarks to the work being prepared, when I 
dropped in at his offices for confirmation that he was arranging 
the evidence. I do know that the compilations he is working 
out, which will reach the committee through the Brookings 
Institution, have been drawn with utmost attention to details 
~~ aaasaaaii backed by graphs and charts of national 

st. 
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While it may not be known generally here, Mr. Anthony 
would not be an inexperienced tyro at commissions if he sat 
as conferee with Messrs. Smith, Baruch and the others of the 
committee, or held membership among the Big Ten of the 
Sloan commission. 

The characteristic manner in which he has tackled the job 
of experting in the present instance recalls past services which 
he rendered to the state of New York in fact finding commis- 
sions of utmost importance to industry and business. 

One administration sent him to Europe where he engaged 
in a thorough hand to hand investigation for the Empire State. 
The detailed reports of that study abroad, and the informative 
discussions which he later conducted, enabled New York to 
work out a satisfactory program which avoided costly mistakes. 
He is no stranger to Messrs. Smith, Baruch, and Sloan. 

It was interesting to learn that, while he is able and will- 
ing to carry the issues for the motor truck industry before the 
nation, he is not unfriendly to the railroads. He is in accord 
with Mr. Sloan in recognizing the great value of rails to the 
country, and in hoping for their preservation in a sound way. 

But he challenges the soundness of their rate reductions 
in highly competitive territory at a period when available ton- 
nage is at low ebb. He recognizes the efficiency of railroad 
propaganda. He recalls, without complaining, that the roads 
have received numerous subsidies. 

However, he believes the west is being developed by the 
franchised carrier of freight by motor trucks, and that such 
regulated lines are giving service the public demands. If he 
adheres to what he told me, the railroads will find a worthy 
antagonist who can fire convincing facts and data until the 
cows come home. And one carries away the clear impression 
that he is fighting for the entire motor freight industry of the 
west, not alone for Pacific Freight Lines. 

G. E. Laughery, Director, West Coast Service. 

Los Angeles, Calif., January 7, 1933. 


UNIVERSAL TARIFF LANGUAGE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I would like to get an expression from your readers re- 
garding what I term a universal tariff identification language. 
In our offices, all tariffs are filed alphabetically, according to 
issuing road or agent and, whenever they show tariff numbers 
in addition to the I. C. C. numbers, they are sub-filed numer- 
ically under the tariff numbers. This permits us, as examples, 
to file Boyd’s 18, Jones’ 490, or Trans-Continental 1 in definite 
places and subsequent issues are always found in the same 
places. For those working the tariffs, it practically eliminates 
the necessity for indices and greatly facilitates the filing of 
supplements or reissues. My own opinion is that all roads or 
agents should be required to show a tariff number that would 
remain constant, except for the addition of a suffix, such as 
A, B, etc., when reissues are published. I. C. C. numbers, in 
many instances, become obsolete in a comparatively short time 
and it is necessary to memorize the new issue numbers for 
efficient work. If, in quoting tariff authorities, the tariff num- 
ber was mentioned, in addition to the I. C. C. number, it could 
be instantly recognized and easily found and the number would 
become part of a universal tariff identification language. It 
would become the common meeting ground of the minds of rate 
and tariff men. May I hear from others? 

R. W. Krantz, Traffic Manager, 
Wm. Wharton Jr. & Co., Inc. 
Easton, Pa., Jan. 10, 1933. 


RAIL PENSION BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings were begun January 11 before a subcommittee of 
the Senate interstate commerce committee, headed by Senator 
Wagner, of New York, on S. 3892, introduced by Senator Wag- 
ner, and S. 4646, introduced by Senator Hatfield, of West Vir- 
ginia. These measures provide for payment of pensions to rail- 
road employes. 

It was revealed at the beginning of the hearing that there 
is a division among railroad employes, some of them supporting 
the Hatfield bill, while the Railway Labor Executive Associa- 
tion, representing the so-called standard railroad brotherhoods 
and unions, is urging enactment of the Wagner Dill. 

Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, referred to the Hatfield bill which would 
leave to a pension board to determine what percentage of the 
gross earnings of the railroads and the earnings of the men 
must be assessed each year and paid out in pensions, as a 
measure that did not state the cost of the pensions. In his 
statement in support of the Wagner bill, Mr. Richberg, in part, 
said: 
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This bill does not seek to impose any novel obligation or unprec- 
edented burden on the railroads. 

According to railroad officials pensions are now being paid by 
railroads which employ about 95 per cent of the total railroad em- 
ployes. The principle that aged rail workers should be retired on 
part pay is thus generally accepted. 

There are two major faults in the present system of voluntary 
pensions. 

First—Every railroad has ifs own pension plan with great dif- 
ferences in provisions for retirement and the amount of pensions 
paid. This inequality of burden and benefit is unfair to both the 
railroads and their employes. 

Second—Since all pensions are voluntary gifts, the employe has 
no security, no enforceable right; and the railroad has no legal ob- 
ligation. Therefore in hard times pensions will be reduced (as at 
present); and when financial diffculties embarrass a _ railroad pen- 
sions which are the anticipated rewards of lifelong labor may never 
be paid. 

Senator Wagner’s bill seeks to establish a uniform system affect- 
ing alike all railroads (engaged in interstate commerce) and their 
employes, providing primarily retirement insurance. That is, rail- 
roads and their employes make equal contributions to a retirement 
insurance fund out of which annuities are paid to employes when 
they are retired from service between the ages of 65 and 70 years. 
This annuity is 2 per cent of an employe’s average annual compen- 
sation multiplied by the number of his years of service. 

In addition to this retirement insurance, the bill also provides 
what are really pensions for employes now old in the service who 
would not be able to build up an adequate retirement annuity by 
contributions in their remaining years of service. To protect these 
veterans the bill provides for a ‘‘prior service pension fund,’’ created 
also by equal contributions from employer and employe. Thereby men 
now old in the service will receive not only the retirement insurance 
they help to buy but also an additional pension which their fellow 
employes help to provide for them, so that they may live decently in 


old age. 

Before explaining the details of this system let me emphasize the 
candor and actuarial soundness of Senator Wagner’s bill. It would 
be very easy to draw a simple bill providing attractive pensions for 
railway employes, to evade stating the cost, and to avoid a great 
many problems that must be solved by leaving them to be solved 
by a board of administration. Such a bill could be proposed to the 
employes and gain wide support—so long as the employes were kept 
in ignorance of how much it would cost them, Such a bill might ob- 
tain support from members of Congress until they investigated how 
much it would cost and how it would work. 

u ventually members of Congress and railroad employes must 
Pg wr ll questions: How much will this cost? Who will 
pay the bill? These questions cannot be answered by giving a pension 
board a blank check, signed by the railroads and their employes and 
by authorizing the board to pay whatever cost is necessary out of the 
earnings of the railroads and the wages of the employes. No such 
unlimited grant of authority will ever be approved by Congress, or 
the railroads, or the great body of railroad employes. 

Therefore, Senator Wagner’s bill provides carefully and expressly 
a comprehensive and a sound system of retirement insurance and 
pensions. Probably all of its provisions can be improved in the light 
of further study and information. If the money can be found to 
pay the cost its benefits may be increased. If its burdens upon rail- 
roads or their employes are too heavy they can be reduced. Whatever 
may be necessary for a sound, workable system can be provided by 
revisions. But questions are not answered by ignoring them. 

There is no alternative to meeting the questions raised by this 
bill. They must be answered in any bill worthy of consideration. If 
payments are promised their amount must be calculated and provi- 
sion made to collect the money to meet them. 

The railroad managements may speak for themselves, but, speak- 
ing for the overwhelming majority of the employes, represented only 
by their long established, responsible organizations, I would make it 
clear that they are not being stampeded by glittering promises of 
pensions that someone else is Supposed to pay. They know that the 
major cost of retirement insurance and pensions will come out of 
their pockets. They want to see written in any legislation not only 
promises of how much money they are going to receive, but, even 
more important, they want to know how much money they are going 
to be compelled to pay. 


Herman L. Ekern, formerly attorney general of Wisconsin, 
representing the Railway Employes’ Pension Association, ap- 
peared in support of the Hatfield bill. It was brought out that 
the association was organized about four years ago for the pur- 
pose of obtaining pension legislation. Under the Hatfield bill, 
said Mr. Ekern, it was estimated that for the first year the 
estimated cost would be about 2.56 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings of the railroads and of the compensation of the employes, 
which would amount to about $200,000,000, of which the rail- 
roads would pay two-thirds. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Complete reports for 1932 show that 28,194,828 cars were 
loaded with revenue freight, according to thé car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. 

The total for the year 1932 was a reduction of 8,956,421 cars 
or 24.1 per cent under the number loaded in 1931, and a reduc- 
tion of 17,522,251 cars or 38.3 per cent under 1930. Total loading 
by commodities in 1932 compared with 1931 follow: 


Per cent 

1932 1931 decrease 
Grain and. grain products.........c.0s0s 1,653,076 2,024,394 18.3 
ON SE ee ie eee er me ee 949,091 1,162,060 18.3 
EE SAD hia als bleh: oe sede aie ews bniaks 5,339,303 6,493,200 17.8 
NE fava Borba ak Ghee LAE Oks eee de RENO sine ee 223,772 324,743 31.1 
NE INU 55x: 0 ss aa aieelsid won hbareiee.¥ ave 899,542 1,471,398 38.9 
I ik tae chee gk Aa aa ected Rihend nc ids whee ei p,e mene 210,759 874,673 75.2 
peetcwandine, Ls. C. Ts. BYOIGKt.. cccsscccies 9,079,066 10,948,873 17.1 
I iu 0S co icdnehenaerncas neat 9,840,219 13,851,908 29.0 
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For the week ended December 31, loading of revenue freight 
amounted to 406,779 cars, a decrease of 87,801 cars comparej 
with the preceding week. It also was a decrease of 95,948 cars 
compared with the corresponding week in 1931 and a decrease 
of 208,081 cars under the same week in 1930. 

The week of December 31, 1932, contained Christmas Day 
holiday as well as a holiday on Monday, while the corresponding 
weeks in 1931 and 1930 contained New Year holiday. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of December 3} 
totaled 129,059 cars, a decrease of 9,270 cars below the preced- 
ing week; loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
totaled 127,271 cars, a decrease of 27,342 cars; grain and grain 
products loading for the week totaled 22,029 cars, 3,341 cars 
below the preceding week; forest products loading totaled 9,449 
cars, 3,207 cars below the preceding week; ore loading amounted 
to 1,455 cars, a decrease of 448 cars; coal loading amounted to 
99,847 cars, 40,989 cars below the preceding week; coke loading 
amounted to 4,319 cars, 2,290 cars below the preceding week; 
and live stock loading amounted to 13,350 cars, a decrease of 
914 cars below the preceding week. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
December 31 as compared with the corresponding period of 1931 
was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,359 and 4,719; live 
stock, 1,327 and 1,883; coal, 23,054 and 25,816; coke, 1,647 and 2,197. 
forest products, 655 and 1,278; ore, 260 and 418; merchandise, L. C. L., 
34,004 and 39,022; miscellaneous, 30,762 and 41,901; total, 1932, 96,068: 
1931, 117,234; 1930, 137,325. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,074 and 2,326; live 
stock, 1,031 and 1,427; coal, 24,190 and 26,388; coke, 1,417 and 2,224: 
forest products, 588 and 898; ore, 88 and 401; merchandise, L. C. L., 
26,159 and 31,125; miscellaneous, 24,233 and 36,100; total, 1932, 79,780; 
1931, 100,889; 1930, 120,736. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 185 and 206; live 
stock, 49 and 63; coal, 22,223 and 20,356; coke, 175 and 215; forest prod- 
ucts, 266 and 380; ore, 42 and 44; merchandise, L. C. L., 3,696 and 
4,255; miscellaneous, 3,009 and 4,140; total, 1932, 29,645; 1931, 29,659: 
1930, 39,250. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 1,933 and 2,020: live 
stock, 726 and 911; coal, 12,902 and 14,656: coke, 371 and 296; forest 
gee Dg ne Be pa to ore, 192 and 260; merchandise, L. C. L,, 

,o0/ and 24,J09; miscellaneous, 20,216 and 27,739; total, 1932, 033; 
1931, 75,709; 1930, 97,379. ee 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,609 and 4,217; 
live stock, 4,384 and 6,045; coal, 5,342 and 5,565; coke, 470 and 684; 
forest products, 2,087 and 2,659; ore, 52 and 40; merchandise, L. C. L,, 
14,435 and 17,484; miscellaneous, 12,819 and 16,438; total, 1932, 44,198: 
1931, 53,132; 1930, 68,630. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 5,988 and 7,257; 
live stock, 4,800 and 6,519; coal, 8,794 and 9,477; coke, 107 and 119; 
forest products, 1,522 and 1,681; ore, 577 and 857; merchandise, L. C. L., 
18,172 and 21,521; miscellaneous, 21,124 and 28,963; total, 1932, 61,084; 
1931, 76,394; 1930, 99,637. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 2,891 and 3,215; 
live stock, 1,033 and 1,453; coal, 3,342 and 4,171; coke, 132 and 104; 
forest products, 1,495 and 1,957; ore, 244 and 269; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 9,948 and 11,136; miscellaneous, 16,896 and 27,405; total, 1932, 35,971; 
1931, 49,710; 1930, 51,903. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 22,029 and 23,960; live 
stock, 13,350 and 18,301; coal, 99,847 and 106,429; coke, 4,319 and 5,939 
forest products, 9,449 and 13,721; ore, 1,455 and 2,289; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 127,271 and 149,502; miscellaneous, 129,059 and 182,686; total, 
1932, 406,779; 1931, 502,727; 1930, 614,860. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January.............. 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February............. 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Four weeks in March..........csccccse 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
WIVES WOGES I BOT. 2.6 cove cccwcccees 2,772,838 3,757,863 4,561,634 
POUPr WOEGEE 17) PEAY «00.005 v0ccvcsree 2,087,756 2,958,784 3,650,775 
POUL WOGKS I DUNC. 0 6.6.0 666ccscensies 1,966,355 2,991,950 3,718,983 
WEVS. WOGrS WW JU. 6. cicccccisceceecs 2,422,134 3,692,362 4,475,391 
Four weeks in August............... 2,065,079 2,990,507 3,752,048 
Four weeks in September............ 2,244,599 2,908,271 3,725,686 
Five weeks in October............... 3,158,104 3,813,162 4,751,349 
Four weeks in November............ 2,195,209 2,619,309 3,191,342 
Week ended December 3............ 547,461 636,366 787,072 
Week ended December 10............ 521,216 613,621 744,352 
Week ended December 17............ 516,796 581,170 713,865 
Week ended December 24............ 494,580 440,899 536,292 
Week ended December 31............ 406,779 502,727 614,860 

NEE Aska dew oc ecand aac mecmabeines 28,194,828 37,151,249 45,717,079 


RAIL EMPLOYES FOR SHORT WEEK 


The Black bill, providing for establishment of a _ thirty- 
hour work week, was supported January 10 by A. J. Lovell, 
in behalf of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, in a hearing before a subcommittee of the Senate 
judiciary committee. 

The day after he had appeared in support of the Black bill, 
Mr. Lovell took exception to newspaper reports that he had 
said railroad employes would resort to the strike to obtain 
a shorter week and day if it were not established. He said 
he did not make such a statement. He said he was asked if 
the railroad men would strike if they did not obtain shorter 
hours and he said that with the unemployed growing desperate 
he was not so sure but that recourse might not be had to 
strikes, but that he pointed out that adjustments should be ob- 
tained without resort to strikes. 
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The building that offers perfect accommodation for every 
phase of business ... administration, manufacturing, sales, 
display, packing, shipping and local distribution. 

* 


PORT AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE BUILDING 


111 Eighth Avenue 


Occupying the Entire Block 15th to 16th Sts. 
8th to 9th Avenues, Manhattan 












Located at an important — adapted for the reduc- 
focus of rapid transit, tion of overhead costs in 
amazingly accessible the operation of the bus- 

from any point in the iness of its tenants. 
Metropolitan Area. .. Floor areas large 
. . Constructed after enough to provide 
years of painstak- for extensive 
ing research with _— straightlineproduc- 
every feature  tion—divisible to 
of its design— _ suit practically 
structuraland any require- 
ment. 















mechanical 














Union Inland 
Freight Station 
operated by ALL 
Trunk Line Railroads 
occupies two lower floors 
—providing direct exchange 
with tenants, of in-coming and 
out-going L. C. L. freight. 


























Arrangement of truck lobby, truck and 
package elevators. Two such groups 
serve each floor. Ample high speed 
passenger service is also provided 


‘Ready for Occupancy 


THE PORT OF 
NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Dept. R 80-90 Eighth Avenue New York 
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Work of the Traffic Man 





T may be regarded as axiomatic that the industrial traffic 
| manager is responsible for the cost and quality of the trans- 
industry employing him. It is 
the over-all result 
that is important, 
though the detail 
entering into it 
may be even 
more impressive 
than the end fig- 
ures. A _ particu- 
larly neat show- 
ing with respect 
to reduced trans- 
portation costs 
and adaptation to 
changed condi- 
tions is presented 
in the handling 
of newsprint ship- 
ments to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, of 
which H. A. Laird 
is traffic manager. 

The giant 
presses of a mod- 
ern metropolitan 
newspaper _liter- 
ally consume 
mountains of pa- 
per in a year’s 
time and make 
exacting demands 
on transportation 
all along the line 
from the woods, 
where the timber 
going into the pa- 
per is cut, to the 
newspaper plant 
itself. The aver- 
age newsprint 
consumption of 
the Tribune at 
Chicago is about 9,000 tons a month, or the equivalent of about 
200 rail carloads. Before 1930, all the newsprint used by the 
Tribune arrived by rail. Competitive conditions that year dic- 
tated the use of water transportation from the company’s paper 
mill at Thorold, Ont.,. opposite Niagara Falls, down the lakes 
to Chicago in the navigation season. 

But there is a closed season for shipping on the Iakes, 
extending the four and a half months from December 1 to 
April 15. In 1930, the Tribune received 35,901 tons of news- 
print by rail in that closed season. Threat of an increase in 
the rail freight rate (the threat was not fulfilled until 1931) 
resulted in Mr. Laird’s investigating the possibilities of “stretch- 
ing” the period of navigation to obtain the advantage of the 
low cost lake transportation on a larger part of the annual 
newsprint consumption. After a great deal of careful figuring 
of relative costs he determined to “step up” the water ship- 
ments before the close of navigation so as to create a ware- 
house reserve that would carry into the rail shipping period, 
making it unnecessary to begin the rail shipments until much 
later than had been done the year before. In addition to the 
warehouse storage, the last shipload brought down in the fall 
was anchored alongside the company warehouse with its load 
on board, and three ships were placed at the paper mill docks 
at Thorold for loading in the winter. 

In that way, it was possible to cut the rail tonnage received 
at Chicago last winter to 16,912, as against the 35,901 tons 
received by rail the previous winter. Still further figuring and 
the introduction of a number of economies in connection with 
the water shipments have resulted in arrangements that will 
necessitate receipt of only 7,876 tons of newsprint by rail this 
season. The over-all saving resulting from use of the water 
route, according to Mr. Laird’s figures, amounts to approxi- 
mately $2.50 a ton. This year, he says, the rail shipping sea- 


portation purchased by the 





H. A. Laird 


son for his company will be pinched down to one month, in 
effect giving the company the benefit of eleven months of water 
transportation out of a navigation season of seven and a half 
months. 


Told in such general terms, the complexity of the 
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problem as it was presented to this traffic manager is obscured, 
By no means all the saving is in direct transportation costs, 

The plan adopted for the handling of its newsprint ship. 
ments by the Tribune this year, as described by Mr. Laird, 
under which only about a month’s supply will be received by 
rail, follows. With the close of lake navigation this season, 
27,000 tons of newsprint were stored in the company’s ware. 
house at Chicago, and 1,500 tons were held on board the Ben. 
nington, the last ship to make the trip from Thorold, tied at 
the wharf alongside the warehouse. Six ships, with a total 
capacity of 20,350 tons, were brought into Thorold for loading 
in the winter. One of them, the Royalton, a lake ore Carrier, 
will take an estimated load of 7,000 tons, which will constitute 
the largest shipment of paper ever made on the lakes or any. 
where else. 

A number of economies are effected by bringing these ships 
into the paper mill for loading and storage in the closed sea- 
son. For one thing, it eliminates the necessity to build ware. 
house or storage space at the mill to accommodate an increased 
mill capacity. The ships are obtained for the storage purpose 
at no charge, as they would necessarily be out of service and 
their owners are glad to get a load that will bring in revenue 
as soon as the transportation season opens. It is possible to 
load directly into the vessels, reducing handling charges as a 
result of eliminating storage in mill warehouses and later trans. 
fer to ships. Careful stowage on these shipments reduces dam- 
age to a minimum. By paying premium insurance charges, it is 
possible to release the ships a little before the navigation season 
officially opens, cutting into the rail shipping season on its 
other end and building up a safe warehouse reserve at Chicago 
early in the navigation season. 

Two of the ships at Thorold are in pulpwood service be- 
tween woods along the upper St. Lawrence and the Thorold 
mill. Ice conditions make it impossible for them to go into 
that service before May 1, however, so that they can make a 
trip to Chicago with newsprint, returning under load to Mon- 
freal or some other destination on the St. Lawrence in time 
to reach the pulpwood service by May 1. In that way more 
than a month of additional service is obtained from them above 
the pulpwood navigation season. 

Insurance, handling costs, warehousing, and many other 
details had to be figured in addition to the transportation 
charges before this plan was finally adopted. “It took me three 
months of hard figuring to determine the saving of $2.50 a ton 
that we are realizing by using the water route,” said Mr. Laird. 

Just one further detail may make it clear that realization 
of this large transportation economy was not as simple as the 
generalizations might suggest. The unloading cost at Chicago 
on the first water shipment was 65 cents a ton, according to Mr. 
Laird. That has been reduced to 16 cents a ton. 





DEPARTMENT STORE TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Transportation trends, the latest developments in packing 
and marketing, highway legislation, transit insurance, and 
numerous other subjects will be discussed in sessions of the 
traffic group of the National Retail Dry Goods Assocaition to 
be held in connection with the twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the organization at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
January 16 to 20, inclusive. In addition to the general ses- 
sions and other meetings in which it will participate, the traffic 
group will hold an afternoon session January 18 and a morn- 
ing session January 19. 

J. E. Griffith, The Namm Store, Brooklyn, chairman of the 
group, will preside at the session January 18, and will present 
a final report on the “Study of Non-Marking.” Other speakers 
at the session will include C. J. Fagg, manager of the com- 
merce and trade bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of New- 
ark, N. J.; Theodore Braunsweiger, L. Bamberger and Company, 
Philadelphia, and John G. Clark, R. F. Murry and Brothers, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Fagg will outline current transportation 
developments, under the head of “Transportation Trends.” “A 
New Deal in Transit Insurance” will be the subject of Mr. 
Clark’s address. 

At the morning session January 19, I. Zbar, Bloomingdale’s, 
New York, will be the chairman. Various speakers will tell 
briefly of economies effected in the last year in receiving, 
checking, marking, and other divisions of retail stores. 

At a meeting of the retail delivery association January 19, 
Theodore Pratt, general manager, Motor Truck Association of 
America, will discuss motor vehicle legislation, and Richard 
Wasserman, traffic superintendent, Abraham and Straus, Inc., 
Brooklyn, will speak on “Developing Simplified Wrapping and 
Packing Operations.” 


TWO-CENT POSTAL RATE 
Representative Cable, of Ohio, in H. R. 14106, has made an 
addition to the bills introduced at this session providing for 
restoration of the two-cent first-class postage rate, 
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hippers and receivers of freight 

know that certain commodities 
are affected in various ways by un- 
controlled temperature and humidity, 
either from within or without. But with 
the introductions of modern appliances 
to regulate heat and moisture, the 
Norfolk and Western Railway placed 
huge sections of its modern ware- 
houses at the Port of Norfolk (Lam- 
bert Point), Va., under temperature 
and humidity control. These devices 
are of the latest type and have, 
throughout the year, effectively de- 
monstrated their value. Be the weather 
as humid as August or as frosty as 
December, a touch on the controls 


AS HUMID AS AUGUST OR 
AS FROSTY AS DECEMBER 


produces the temperature desired. Your 
cargo, after storage at the Port of 
Norfolk, comes on the market in the 
pink of condition. 

Moreover, the freight handling 
facilities of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway at Norfolk include every tested 
modern device for the quick, safe, eco- 
nomical transfer of freight from car to 
ship and vice versa. Its dependable 
trains arrive and depart ‘on time’’- and 
its services to shippers and receivers 
of freight are humanized by an inten- 
sively trained personnel; and charac- 
terized by modern freight-carrying 
equipment and adequate power. 


Representatives of the railway’s Foreign Freight Department, lo- 


cated in the cities shown below, will welcome an opportunity to 


aid you - and to inform you as to rates, routes and service. 


“ays ¢ 
ed it seth, 


lela 


| 


FOREIGN FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 


NORFOLK 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The dates for the semi-annual spring meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America have been fixed at June 6 and 
7, with a meeting of the board of directors June 5. The con- 
vention will be held at the Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, III. 
The time is later than usual in order to make it possible for 
delegates and visitors from more distant points to take ad- 
vantage of the low railroad rates for the Chicago Century of 
Progress, which opens June 1. 





The thirty-second annual dinner of the Traffic Club of 
Pittsburgh has been set for March 9 at the William Penn Hotel. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club held a 
luncheon meeting at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel January 10. 
Milton H. Fies, vice president, DeBardeleben Coal Corporation, 
spoke on “Muscle Shoals.” Candidates for office were an- 
nounced. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the New 
Jefferson Hotel January 9 the Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
presented a sound moving picture. 





H. Mendow, the new president of the Traffic Club of Mem- 
phis, is district traffic representative for The Southern Cotton 
Oil Company and Wesson Oil and Snow- 
drift Sales Company. He was born 
and reared at Abita Springs, Louisiana, 
and was educated in the public schools 
there. He started his traffic career 
with the old East Louisiana Railroad, 
which is now the New Orleans and 
Great Northern Railroad. He has been 
a resident of Memphis since September, 
1906, at which time he entered the 
service of the Illinois Central, later go- 
ing to the Frisco and in 1908 returning 
to the service of the Illinois Central. 
He worked for this line in various ca- 
pacities until 1910, at which time he 
entered the service of the Southern 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau in the 
capacity of traveling inspector and 
supervisor. In March, 1917, he went 
to The Southern Cotton Oil Company 
as traffic representative, leaving this 
company in 1924 to be with the Missouri Pacific Railroad as 
soliciting freight agent. He returned to The Southern Cotton 
Oil Company in August, 1925. He has been active in the affairs 
of the traffic club for the last five years, serving as director and 
chairman of various committees and as vice president. The 
following will serve with him: Roy Woodall, first vice presi- 
dent; C. A. Bevis, second vice president; transportation direc- 
tors: V. C. Fagan, T. R. Hook, Jr., Mike Lamon, H. F. Hastings, 
Lee Bolen. Industrial directors, F. M. Graves, S. F. Bigham, 
H. S. McKenzie, H. S. Skinner, Guy Schilling. N. C. Osborn 
was relected secretary and treasurer by the board of directors. 





The Traffic Club of Dallas held its first luncheon of the 
new year at the Adolphus Hotel January 9. A program of 
entertainment was presented by a committee headed by George 
R. Angell. 





The speaker at the eighth annual dinner of the Omaha 
Traffic Club at the Fontenelle Hotel January 19 will be Lawrence 
C. (Larry-Ho) Hodgson, columnist of the St. Paul Dispatch, 
St. Paul, Minn. His subject will be, “The Effect of Present 
Railroad Financial Conditions on Other Industries.” 





At the weekly luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. 
Paul at the Hotel Lowry January 10 three reels of moving pic- 
tures taken along the lines of the Great Northern Railway were 
shown. The annual election will be held January 17, and the 
annual dinner will be given at the Hotel Lowry January 19. 
E. A. Jack, general traffic manager, Aluminum Company of 
America, will be the speaker. 





“Door Service” was the subject of an address by J. R. 
Turney, vice president, Cotton Belt, at a meeting of the Traffic 
Study Club of Akron at the Mayflower Hotel January 9, at- 
tended by two hundred members and guests. The day is gone 
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when transportation agencies could require industry to accom. 
modate itself to their convenience, he asserted. “The extent 
to which the railroad can adapt itself to the needs and con. 
venience of its patrons will in a large measure determine the 
ultimate part which it will hereafter play in the transporta-. 
tion field.” Door to door service by railroads and greatly in. 
creased over-all speed in the handling of shipments were re. 
garded as a certainty of the future. Many changes and im. 
provements would have to be brought about to meet shipper 
requirements, he said; however, he thought it desirable that 
the great transportation advances introduced by the railroads 
should not be lost sight of. In that connection he pictured 
the gradual evolution of railroad service from its early be. 
ginnings, when all service was on a local, uncertain basis, to 
the present through movement on dependable schedules to any 
part of the country. 





J. J. Hailey, the new president of the Transportation Club 
of Buffalo, is traffic manager of the Niagara Alkali Company 
and the Electro Bleaching Gas Com- 
pany, with plants at Niagara Falls. He 
was born in 1891 and received his early 
education in Scotland. In his early 
youth he worked for a coal mining com- 
pany in Pennsylvania as weigh-master, 
hoisting engineer, and general clerk. 
Moving to Niagara Falls in 1912 he 
made a connection with the Niagara 
Alkali Company, a heavy chemical 
manufacturing concern, and has been 
with it ever since, with the exception 
of about fourteen months in the army 
during the World War. In the early 
days of his connection with the Alkali 
Company he took a course in railway 
traffic and interstate commerce. Be- 
sides being president of the Transpor- 
tation Club of Buffalo, of which he was 
last year first vice-president, he is also 
president of the Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic League, 
chairman of the transportation committee of the Niagara Falls 
Chamber of Commerce, executive committee member on Traffic 
of The Associated Industries of New York State, and executive 
committee member of the Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board. 











At its annual meeting, Jan- 
uary 4, the Portland Industrial 
Traffic Club, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, elected J. F. Meyer, traffic 
manager W. P. Fuller and 
Company, to serve as president. 
His portrait appears herewith. 
He was born and reared in 
Oregon and attended Albany 
High School and Oregon State 
College. His first traffic work 
was in 1912, when he was em- 
ployed by American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company. Later he 
took up industrial traffic work. 
He has held his present posi- 
tion since 1928. A program 
has been outlined by Mr. 
Meyer for the club’s activities 
this year. The other officers 
are as follows: Vice-President, 
F. E. Lord, Cutler Manufactur- 
ing Company; secretary, F. O. Curtis, Blake, Moffitt and Towne; 
treasurer, W. L. Hay, Ames-Harris-Neville Company; directors: 
A. T. Brown, Honeyman Hardware Company; G. A. Freeborn, 
John Deere Plow Company, and F. W. Richwold, Blumauer- 
Frank Drug Company. U. O. Rogers, of the Portland Gas and 
Coke Company, was selected for editor of the club’s publication, 
The Traffic Manager. 





At a meeting January 11 the regular nominating committee 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago selected the following candi- 
dates, to be voted on March 21: President, W. D. Beck; first 
vice president, W. Y. Wildman; second vice president, T. J. 
Shea; third vice president, W. O. Davis; secretary, Roy W. 
Campbell; treasurer, J. H. Howard; directors (two years), 
H. A. Palmer, T. J. McLaughlin, F. O. Stafford, and J. P. Tocher. 





The next regular meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
Trac Managers’ Institute of New York will be held January 
20 at the Hotel Victoria. C. L. Hilleary, traffic manager of F. W. 
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Traffic Management 
Home-Study 


made interesting and practical thru 


Traffic Management TODAY is 

one of the important depart- 
ments of business—that it is a pro- 
fession offering unusual opportu- 
nities to the man qualified to accept 
them. You know also that it is a 
growing and dignified field of work, 
paying many men three, five and 
seven thousand dollars a year and 
more. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Traffic Manage- 
ment through home-study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Traffic Management 
study at home thoroughly practical 
but makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


Y OU know as well as we do that 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the traffic man- 
ager of your company or with a successful 
commerce _ practitioner. Suppose every 
day he were to lay before you in system- 
atic order the various problems he _ is 
compelled to solve, and were to explain 
to you the principles by which he solves 
them. Suppose that one by one you were 
to work those problems out—returning 
to him every day for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 


Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual— 
one traffic expert—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
traffic executives, the actual procedure of 
successful practitioners. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blun- 
dering—you are coached in the solving 


of the very problems you must face in the 
higher traffic positions. Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself—until, at the 
end of your training you have the kind of 
ability and experience for which business 
is willing and glad to pay real money— 
just as it was glad to pay these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the New England 
traffic clerk—with two years’ experience 
whom LaSalle Traffic Management helped 
move up to Traffic Manager and to a 
salary increase of more than 100 per cent. 

There was the railroad clerk in Ohio 
who, through LaSalle training, became 
Traffic Manager of a great organization 
with a salary many times his highest ex- 
pectation as a clerk. 

Another experienced traffic manager— 
handling difficult traffic problems for a large 
manufacturer—used this training to help 
make his department more efficient, cut costs 
for his employer and to increase his own 
salary 324 per cent. 

Another man—this one already a_ suc- 
cessful, experienced traffic manager—with 
the help of his LaSalle training cut his 
firm’s freight costs from four per cent of 
gross sales to two per cent—on a sales 
volume running into millions—and his 
salary was more than doubled. 

A fifth man—an assistant purchasing 
agent—seeing the need of a traffic depart- 








*Names and addresses given on request 


problem method 


ment for his firm, took LaSalle Traffic 
Management training and sold the firm 
on the value of creating such a depart- 
ment. The new department promptly pro- 
ceeded to save money for the firm—as 
high as $50,000 a year—and the new 
manager was rewarded accordingly. To- 
day he is Director of Traffic and Assistant 
to the General Works Manager—with ‘sev- 
eral traffic men under his direction. 


LaSalle-Trained Traffic Men 
Everywhere 


LaSalle traffic men are found wherever 
traffic men find a field for their services. 
They are in important positions, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico 
to Canada. They are serving commercial 
and industrial organizations, both large 
and small; railroads and other transporta- 
tion companies; chambers of commerce; 
trade associations and state and federal 
commissions. They are officers and active 
members of traffic clubs and _ national 
traffic organizations, and registered prac- 
titioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.  LaSalle-trained traffic men 
are successful traffic men, occupying posi- 
tions of importance, participating daily 
in the handling and settlement of difficult 
traffic and transportation problems—and 
they are being paid accordingly. 

The statement has been made by one 
authority, “No other educational institu- 
tion has contributed so much to the up- 
building of the traffic profession as has 
LaSalle. That the traffic manager has ad- 
vanced from a ‘job’ to a ‘profession’ may 
be credited, in large part, to the broad 
gauge training thousands of traffic men 
have received from this single source.” 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not about 
the size of your own ambition and _ the 
quality of your determination. 

For Traffic Management is no magic 
wand for the lazy or the fearful or the 
quitter—it offers success only to the alert 
adult who has the courage to face the 
facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and _ success. 

Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 195-T, Chicago, II, 

Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page illustrated book, “The World 
of Transportation Could Not Operate Profitably Without Traffic Management,” and the facts 
about your training for success in that field. 


ee 
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Woolworth Company, will be the principal speaker. Dinner will 


precede the meeting. 





The Cincinnati Traffic Club will hold its annual election and 
“stag” at the Hotel Gibson January 28. Two tickets of nomi- 
nations have been presented. E. S. Hiner, general northern 
agent, Clinchfield Railroad, heads both the “Red” and “Blue” 
tickets, as candidate for president. 





The fourth annual banquet of the Transportation Division 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce will be held at the Hotel 
Bond, Hartford, Conn., February 9. 





A “get-together” meeting with its new officers and committee 
chairmen was held by the Pacific Traffic Association at the Palace 
Hotel January 10. 





A large attendance is expected at the annual dinner of the 
Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh at the 
William Penn Hotel January 26. Kermit Roosevelt, president 
of the Roosevelt Steamship Company, will be the principal 


speaker. His address will deal with his experiences as a big 
game hunter. W. I. Nokeley, Wyandotte, Mich., will be toast- 
master. 





The Traffic Club of Newark held its monthly meeting Jan- 
uary 9 in the Chamber of Commerce building. Milton W. Har- 
rison, president of the Security Owners’ Association, addressed 
the meeting on the subject, “Attacking the Railroad Problem.” 
Under the direction of the educational committee, of which Earl 
C. Fuller is chairman, the club instituted the first of a series of 
educational features for the new year through the medium of a 
traffic “forum.” The subjects discussed included packing and 
marking of freight, bills of lading, and cooperation between ship- 
pers and carriers. Commenting on the program of educational 
features to be sponsored at future meetings, Eric E. Ebert, 
president, said it ‘was the wish of the officers to afford every 
possible opportunity to its membership to obtain as much 
knowledge as possible from both the shippers’ and carriers’ stand- 
point, involving the transportation of passengers and property 
by railway, waterway, highway and airway. The forum, which 
was well attended, preceded the regular business session. Clar- 
ence E. Tinney, chairman of the annual dinner committee, an- 
nounced that the annual dinner would be at the Elks’ Club the 
night of February 2. 





At the weekly meeting of the Traffic Club of Fort Worth 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Decémber 19, the following officers were 
elected: President, P. A. Pickel, Sinclair Refining Company; 
first vice-president, J. A. McCaul, T. & P. Railway; second vice- 
president, J. F. Lehane, Jr., F. W. & D. C. Railway; secretary- 
treasurer, D. H. B. Todd, F. W. & D. C. Railway; board, B. D. 
Locke (retiring president), chairman, Ache Fast Freight Lines; 
J. W. Mitchell, Mitchell, Gortner and Walton; A. B. Caldron, 
Missouri Pacific; F. A. Rohsenow, Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany; W. W. Wilson, Texas Ice and Refrigerating Company. The 
new officers will assume their duties at the first meeting of the 
year at the Blackstone January 16. 





It is the opportunity and obligation of industrial and commer- 
cial traffic managers, in cooperation with traffic representatives 
and officers of the carriers, to proceed along educational lines 
for a “new deal’ in transportation, declared A. W. Vogtle, a 
vice-president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, in an 
address before the New Orleans Traffic Club January 9. “Of 
course, transportation is now in a period of change,” said Mr. 
Vogtle, “and there are various viewpoints on the contentious 
question of competition between the several agencies of trans- 
portation. Many arguments can be advanced on the various 
profits at at issue. These questions are enormously complex and 
involve endless technicalities. This is the time for serious think- 
ing, for constructive policies, for the application of common 
sense and judgment.” Mr. Vogtle declared the need for close 
relationship of those engaged in traffic and transportation, which 
assured a broad view on problems of mutual-interest, found ex- 
pression in formation of traffic clubs. He urged the New Or- 
leans club to affiliate with the national organization in order to 
facilitate the program of the latter for education of the public 
as to transportation problems. He is traffic manager, DeBardele- 
ben Coal Company, Birmingham, Ala. 





The seventh annual dinner of the Motor City Traffic Club 
of Detroit will be held at the Hotel Statler January 16. Z. G. 
Hopkins, assistant to the president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, will 
be the speaker. W. C. Cowling, Ford Motor Company, will be 
toastmaster. 





The Traffic Club of New York held a “noon-day forum” meet- 
ing at the Park Central Hotel January 12. Milton W. Harrison, 
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president of the Security Owners’ Association, spoke on “Ap. 


proaching a Solution to the Railroad Problem.” A bridge “party” 
will be given in the club rooms January 18. Dinner will precede 
the bridge. 





Reservations received indicate a large attendance at the 
annual banquet at the Shroeder Hotel January 18 of the Mil. 
waukee Traffic Club, including a number of prominent railroad 
executives, according to an announcement. The speaker will be 
F. H. Clausen, president of the Van Brunt Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Horicon, Wis. Chauncey Yockey, official greeter of Wis. 
consin and exalted ruler of the Milwaukee Elks’ Club, will be 
toastmaster. Thomas F. Millane is general chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. The Milwaukee American Legion 
Band will play at the banquet. 





The tenth annual dinner of the Bridgeport Traffic Asso. 
ciation will be held at the Barnum Hotel January 23. President 
O. R. Peterson will preside, assisted by W. Stewart Clark, works 
manager, General Electric Company, as toastmaster. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held a meeting at the Nicollet 
Hotel January 12. The milling and grain division of the club 
has arranged a dinner and entertainment at the Nicollet Jan- 
uarv 18 for members of the Veterans of Docket 17000, Part 7, 
many of whom will be attending the reopened hearing in the 
case at Minneapolis that week. Members of the Traffic Club of 
St. Paul have been invited. A bridge party has been set fo. 
January 23 and the eighth annual “Griddle Cake Dinner” will 
be held February 4. 





Ralph P. Bird, president of the Traffic Club of New York, 
will be the speaker at a meeting of the Traffic Club of the 
Bronx (N. Y.) Board of Trade January 20. He will speak on 
“The Relationship Between the Carriers and the Man Who 
Pays the Freight Bill.” 





New officers of the Transportation Club of Seattle are as 
follows: President, L. M. Curtin, general agent, Nickel Plate; 
first vice-president, C. H. Carlander, general manager, Puget 
Sound Freight Lines; second vice-president, J. D. Paul, traffic 
manager, Frye and Company; secretary-treasurer, Roland F. 
Janeck, district freight agent, McCormick Steamship Company; 
directors, Henry A. Hendricks, assistant cashier, National Bank 
of Commerce, and Henry T. Krull, assistant general freight 
agent, American Mail Line. 





The Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club has elected the 
following officers: President, Jack Meyer, traffic manager and 
purchasing agent, W. P. Fuller and Company; vice-president, 
F. E. Lord, traffic manager and purchasing agent, Cutler Man- 
ufacturing Company; secretary, F. O. Curtis, traffic manager, 
Blake-McFall Company; treasurer, W. L. Hay, traffic manager, 
Ames-Harris-Neville Company; directors, A. T. Brown, traffic 
manager, Honeyman Hardware Company; G. A. Freeborn, John 
Deere Plow Company, and F. W. Richwold, Blumauer-Frank 
Drug Company. With its January issue the format of the 
“Traffic Manager,” monthly publication of the club, was changed. 
The changes included adoption of a two color, illustrated cover 
and other improvements. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver at the Daniels 
and Fisher Tea Room January 13 addresses made at the Louis- 
ville meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America were 
reviewed. Harry Dickinson, commissioner of transportation, 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, reviewed the speech by J. E. 
Tilford; Guy Gardner, division freight and passenger agent, B. 
& O., that of H. W. Siddall; Frank W. Myers, division freight 
agent, Santa Fe, that of Professor M. H. Hunter, so far as it 
dealt with governmental subsidization of waterway and high- 
way transportation, and Richard Flickinger, dealt with Profes- 
sor Hunter’s address from the point of view of trucks and the 
consignee. 





The principal speaker at the twenty-fifth annual dinner of 
the Traffic Club of Philadelphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Jan- 
uary 24 will be John B. Kennedy, associate editor, Colliers 
Weekly. Elisha Lee, vice president, Pennsylvania, will be 
toastmaster. An elaborate program of entertainment is planned. 





At a special election held by the Women’s Traffic Club of 
Los Angeles January 4 at the Alexandria Hotel, Miss Ann 
Boecking, of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, was 
unanimously elected president to complete the unexpired term 
of Miss Leta L. Brown, who recently resigned because she was 
no longer in traffic work. Miss Boecking has held several 
offices in the club and has served on many committees. All 
modes of transportation—from ricksha in Singapore to airplane 
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i _ “Opportunity Awaits You Along the C & O” 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 


THE HEART OF VIRCINIA 
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Half of the states of the American Union owe their very 


being to a mid-Virginia city named for an English 
queen. From this single community came the men 
who consummated the Louisiana Purchase; opened that 
vast territory; explored the Northwest; and added Florida 
to the United States of America. 

You know them as Thomas Jefferson, Meriwether Lewis, 
George Rogers Clark, and James Monroe. 

You know this city, too, as the home of a famous 
university, and a center of that gracious culture which 
has characterized the Old Dominion for generations. 
But there is much more to be said of Charlottesville. 

In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, on 


important transportation arteries, Charlottesville is both 
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commercially and industrially prominent. From the 
rolling farmlands around it come the famous Albemarle 
Pippin and Albemarle’s luscious peaches. In the city itself, 23 major industrial plants 
(with textile mills leading in importance) are busy. 

Clearing through Charlottesville, these enterprises generate an activity which results 
i in a million dollar industrial payroll, a 5-million dollar wholesale volume, an 11-million 
dollar retail trade. Overnight away are the great eastern markets. And within a 
hundred miles are western Virginia’s bountiful fuel deposits. 

The main line of the C & O runs through Charlottesville. This is the route of The 
George Washington. This, too, is the route of the C & O freights which are famous for 
their “‘on time’’ service. Charlottesville shippers depend upon Chesapeake and Ohio 


trains. And C & O is thoroughly equipped to meet their every need. 


CHESAPEAKE and OHI 


‘‘ THE ROAD THAT SERVICE BUILT’’ 
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BRankLy, 


Now... 


Couldn’t You Do Busi- 
ness More Profitably at 
Close Range? 


A branch office or factory in 
Houston would be a distinct asset 
to many types of business. 


Houston is the largest city and the trade 
center of an enormous, growing market — 
a growing soe mark that — not a saturated 
one, and “Made in Texas’ goods receive 
first choice in this desirable market. 


Houston's transportation facilities 
and dominance as a port are added 
advantages to stimulate export 
trade. 


No more ideal industrial sites are available 
than those along Houston's 50 miles of 
channel, where prices are low, labor 
intelligent and plentiful, fuel from the oil 
and gas wells of Texas cheaper than any- 
where in the country, water supply abun- 
dant, taxes reasonable and weather semi- 
tropical the year-round 


Any member of the Houston Port 
Bureau will be glad to discuss with 
you any problem connected with 
shipping, distributing or selling 
through the Southwest. 


Just phone, write or wire the nearest agent. 





PORT BUREAU . 
REPRESENTATIVES 
HOUSTON 
J. RUSSELL WAIT H. S. CRAWFORD 
Manager Asst. 

J. C. MAYFIELD T. P. BARTLE 
Room 1600—10 East 40th St. 733 Board of Trade 

NEW YORK CITY KANSAS CITY 
Ashland 4-6024 Bowling Green 9802 
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in the polar regions—have been used in supplying soups to the 
world, according to a stereopticon story presented by Mig 
Louise Wetherell, of Kuhl-Warren and Company, distributors 
in Los Angeles and surrounding territory. Christmas greetings 
were read from Lady Hay Drummond Hay, aviatrix, who visited 
the club in 1929 at the time of her trip to Los Angeles in the 
Graf Zeppelin. 





The monthly dinner meeting of the Transportation Club of 
Evansville will be held at the Vendome Hotel January 18, 
Rabbi M. Greenwald, Washington Avenue Temple, will speak 
on “Why Work? Why Worry?” 





The monthly meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Chi. 
cago was held January 9. A. M. Stephens, traffic manager, 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky, spoke on “The Strange 
Interlude of Traffic Problems.” Thomas Hughes, district freight 
agent, Santa Fe, spoke on “American Buying.” Entertainment 
was provided by Harry McEvoy, magician, and Eddie Hynes, 
president of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, who furnished 
the music. 





The annual election of the Indianapolis Traffic Club is 
set for January 19 at the Lincoln Hotel. The club will begin 
functioning under a new constitution at this meeting. Re 
ports of the officers will be received, followed by music and 
other entertainment. Dinner will be served. 





At a meeting of the Grand Rapids Transportation Club in 
the Association of Commerce Building January 19 Frank JV. 
Blakely, field representative of the Michigan Tourist and Resort 
Association, will display a series of moving pictures of Mich. 
igan resort spots. Dinner will be served. 





Members of the Traffic Club of St. Louis will hear a debate 
on “Cancellation of War Debts” by six students of St. Louis 
University at a luncheon at the New Hotel Jefferson January 16. 





At its meeting at the Copley-Plaza Hotel January 19 the 
Traffic Club of New England will have as its guest and speaker 
Bruce E. Dwinell, general attorney, Rock Island, who will 
speak on “Inland Waterways.” There will be musical enter. 
tainment. 





“Burlington Night” will be observed by the Transportation 
Club of Des Moines at a meeting at the Hotel Ft. Des Moines 
January 16. The entire program will be supplied by the Burling: 
ton Railroad. W. E. Fuller, assistnat to president of that line, 
will be the speaker. Dinner will be served and there will be 
cards later. 


NEW BRIDGE OPENED 


Opening of the Louisville and Nashville new bridge across 
the Ohio River at Henderson, Ky., to traffic, December 31, was 
the occasion of an all-day celebration by citizens of Hender- 
son. More than a thousand attended the dedicatory ceremonies, 
which were participated in by officials of the railroad. Among 
them were a number who were present at the opening, in 
1885, of the old bridge replaced by the new structure. That 
included T. E. Brooks, vice president of the L. & N., who was 
a telegraph operator in Henderson in 1885, and W. H. Courtney, 
chief engineer of the railroad, who was in charge of construc: 
tion of both bridges. The new bridge is one of the largest 
spanning the Ohio. Including the approaches, it is 12,123 feet 
long. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 25492, Shell Petroleum Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al., assigned for January 10, at St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner 
Flynn, was canceled. 

Hearing in Fourth Section Application No. 14794, filed by J. E. 
Tilford, Agent—Crushed stone or marble (Terrazzo Aggregate) from 
and to the south, and Fourth Section Application No. 14964, filed by 
J. E. Tilford—Crushed granite from and to the south, assigned for 
January 10, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Lawton, was can- 
celed and reassigned for February 14 at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Lawton. 

Argument in No. 9987, Michigan Paper Mills, Traffic Assn. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., Director General et al., assigned for January 
11, at Washington, D. C., was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 25627, M. Fies and R. Fies, co-partners, doing 
business as Fies & Sons et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al., assigned 
for January 13, at Birmingham, Ala., before Examiner Stiles, was 
postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. & S. 3827, sugar, New Orleans, to Ark., Mo. and 
Okla., assigned for January 12, at Washington, D. before Examiner 
Disque was canceled and reassigned for January %% at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Disque. 

Hearing - hy” 25450, Wichita Falls Petroleum Traffic Assn. ét 
al. ve. A. & R. KR. R. ot al., assigned for January 13, at Wichita Falls, 
For before Examiner Taylor, was postponed to date to be hereafter 
xe 
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PACIFIC 


ARMY 


N enthusiastic army of loyal em- 
A ployes, numbering into the thou- 
sands, is the reason for Missouri Pacific 
Lines high quality service that ship- 
pers into and out of the West and 
Southwest have come to depend upon. 
Each one of this vast army, giving his 
best to his own job and, at the same 
time, his fullest cooperation to his 
fellow employes, has built a reputation 
for service that has gained for the 
Missouri Pacific Lines the name of 
“A Service Institution.”’ 
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TRAVEL- SHIP 


VIA THE 


ST. LOUIS 
e7 Ng ZN 


The Missouri Pacific Lines maintains at North Little 
Rock, Arkansas, a modern well equipped shop for the 
serviceing of its rolling stock — A plant larger than 
many individual industrial concerns and yet only 4 
unit in the Missouri Pacific Lines organization. 
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WHEN WINTER COMES... TAKE NO 
CHANCES ON SLOW DELIVERIES! 


YOU CAN DEPEND UPON 





Rail WAy Ex Dress 


to move your £o00ds 
quickly and safely 


WINTER time is the real test of a de- 
livery system ... we know, because we’ve 
been through dozens of them. Snow, sleet 
and fog conspire to delay shipments and to 
make customers impatient. 

And at this time, when orders for advance 
spring merchandise are going out, you should 
make doubly certain that deliveries will be 
prompt. By shipping via Railway Express 
you are assured of the same reliable service 
that thousands of shippers depend on year in 
and year out. 

With prompt delivery so vital a part of pres- 
ent-day business, you need the experience 
and nation-wide facilities of the greatest de- 
livery organization in the world .. . Rail- 
way Express. , 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Inc. 
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Personal Notes 
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Ray N. VanDoren, vice president and general counsel of the 
Chicago and North Western and the C. St. P. M. & O., died a 
his home in Evanston, IIll., January 12. He had been ill for 
some time. He entered the service of the North Western as 
local attorney at Merrill, Wis., in 1911, and was made vice 
president and general counsel in 1925. 

James A. Leary, New England general agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, with headquarters at Boston, died December 25. He 
had been in the employ of the railroad since 1902 and was 
fifty-eight years old at the time of his death. Mr. Leary has 
been succeeded by John M. Kerans, chief clerk and contract. 
ing agent in Boston for the last nine years. 

B. H. Overton has been appointed manager of the Winona. 
Lacrosse (Wis.) Joint Traffic Bureau. He also becomes map 
ager of the traffic bureau of the La Crosse Chamber of Com. 
merce and of the Winona Association of Commerce. L. E, 
Luth, former manager, has resigned to enter private business, 

J. D. Whitmore has been appointed general live stock agent, 
Union Pacific System, with headquarters in Omaha. D. f, 
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Clark has been appointed assistant general live stock agent, NN 

with headquarters at Portland, Ore. The office of general live MWS 

stock agent at Cheyenne, Wyo., has been discontinued. Vy 
Guy Tombs, long in transportation work in Canada and now »/ 





head of a shipping and forwarding company in Montreal, has 
been appointed consul for Argentina in Montreal. 

Perry A. Gibson, general agent, passenger department, New 
York Central, at New Orleans, died this week. He was fifty 
years old and had spent practically his entire adult life in rail. 
road work. 

Joseph Lalande, general freight agent for the Southem 
Pacific at New Orleans, and W. D. May, assistant freight agent 
of the Cotton Belt at Memphis, have announced consolidation 
of the freight and passenger offices of the two roads in the 
Birmingham district. 

John D. Ross, formerly traffic manager of the General 
Chemical Company, has joined the W. E. Hedger Transporta- 
tion Company as Vice president in charge of traffic, with head- 
quarters in New York. 

W. L. Knipe has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Wabash, at Houston, Tex. 

Charles Adrian Hammond, formerly superintendent of the 
Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad, and long identified 
with transportation as a construction engineer, died at the 
home of his son, Edwin W. Hammond, in Rochester, N. Y., 
December 30. He was eighty-six years old. 

Frank A. Nelson has been appointed traffic manager, Long- 
Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, at Kansas City, succeeding R. S$. 
Davis, who died. Mr. Nelson has been with the Long-Bell 
company since 1917. 


M. D. Black has been appointed superintendent of the Mont- 
gomery division, Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Richard C. Thorne has been appointed traveling agent, So0 
Line, with headquarters at Neenah, Wis. George M. Thomp- 
son, formerly general agent, has been appointed division freight 
and passenger agent, with headquarters at Neenah-Menasha, 
Wis., succeeding Arthur C. Wilson, who has been assigned to 
other duties at his own request. 


P. J. McCarthy, general freight agent, Missouri Pacific, at 
St. Louis, was found dead in his room in a hotel in St. Joseph, Hi} 
Mo., January 11. He had been with the Missouri Pacific for RWW 
more than forty years. He was born in St. Louis in 1873. 

Frederick Henjes, Jr., head of the freight forwarding com- 
pany bearing his name, was elected president of the New York 
Freight Forwarders’ and Brokers’ Association at the annual 
meeting January 10 aboard the Hamburg American liner Ham 
burg. The outgoing president, Maurice Ascher, of Galagher and 
Ascher, opened the meeting and then turned the chair over 0) 
Mr. Henjes, who, in turn, presented Mr. Ascher with a gold 
watch as a token of esteem from the members. Other officers 
elected were Karl G. Schroff, of the International Forwarding 
Company, vice-president, and J. E. Lewis, of Thos. Cook and 
Son, treasurer. The three members of the board of governors 
chosen were S. G. Van Hoesen, of R. F. Downing and Company; — 
Milton Snedeker, of the Milton Snedeker Corporation, and Fred- 
erick L. Kraemer, of the Frederick L. Kraemer Company. 

The Eastern Steamship Line has announced the appointment 
of J. L. Ridley as assistant general freight agent for the com 
pany’s southern division. Mr. Ridley has had long experience 
in freight transportation, having served the Southern Railway 
for ten years throughout the South and Midwest, as well as in 
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STARRETT 
LEHIGH 
7 BUILDING 
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M- EVERY ANGLE 


LOCATION ¢ The building covers two entire 
blocks, 26th to 27th Streets, | Ith to 13th Avenues. 
From the Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal 
on the street level, on up through 18 floors of light, 
airy, efficiently planned space, Starrett Lehigh 
Building offers facilities for manufacture and distri- 
bution in the center of commercial New York with 
direct access to every form of transportation. 


EFFICIENCY © Merchandise handling is simpli- 
fied. Trucks enter the building without street delay 
and are carried on 1|5-ton high-speed truck eleva- 
tors direct to any floor without turning, where they 
load or unload from convenient pits. Freight ele- 
vators are adjacent to platform in rail yard. 


ECONOMY *° Floor space is adaptable for manu- 
facturing purposes, display rooms and offices. 
Cantilever construction gives unobstructed natu- 
ral light on all sides. Floor areas range from 52,000 
to 124,000 square feet, the latter offering 600 feet 
of straight-line production, minimizing floor to floor 
movement and rehandling expense. Smaller units 
may be leased with all necessary changes made 
within ten days. The building . 
is completely sprinklered and 
heated. Steam is furnished at 
prevailing rates. 


BUILT TO MEET YOUR 
NEEDS - INVESTIGATE 
AND FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


26th to 27th Streets, Ilth to 13th Avenues, New York City 
D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
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All-day hospital ser- 
vice. Restaurant, 
news-stand and bar- 


ber shop in the build- 
ing. Fast passenger 
elevator service. 
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New York. From January, 1931, until his appointment by East. 
ern Steamship Lines, he was eastern freight agent for the 
Southern Railway at New York. 

J. D. Lamb and Don R. Casados have taken office as mem. 
bers of the State Corporation Commission of New Mexico, sy. 
ceeding, respectively, Commissioners Williams and Otero. The 
Commission organized for the year 1933 as follows: J. D. Lamb, 
chairman; Don R. Casados, vice-chairman; J. J. Romero, clerk: 
Alfonso Aguilar, superintendent of insurance; Dan P. Harris, Jr, 
rate clerk; and Roy BP. Shed, clerk of the motor transportation 
department. ; 

The Wyoming commission has elected C. H. McWhinnie as 
chairman for the ensuing two years, to succeed Chairman Chat. 
terton, whose term as commissioner will shortly expire. 

Governor White has announced that he will appoint Charles 
F. Schaber, of Bucyrus, Ohio, as a member of the Ohio commis. 
sion to succeed Commissioner John W. Bricker, who was elected 
attorney general. 





Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, whe is a member of our legal department, will give 
s opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions —e, practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. Ifa 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


et oe A eee Pei rane pe Gant eH «Ban peeth 
Refusal of Damaged Goods by Consignee 


California.—Question: We have the following problem to 
solve. If you have any decisions that are based on the same 
subject matter and issue, we would appreciate the information, 
together with your comments. 

Two cars of dressed poultry moved forward from origin “A” 
to destination “B.” The temperature at “A” at the time of 
loading was 32 degrees below zero. Refrigerator equipment 
was used, initially iced with 10 per cent salt. The cars moved 
forward and were reiced at the next icing station with approxi- 
mately 3,000 pounds of ice and 5 per cent salt. At the next 
icing station no ice was required. However, 600 pounds of salt 
were furnished. The transit icing instructions were standard 
refrigeration, crushed ice with 5 per cent salt up to this point. 
The icing instructions were then changed as follows: “Do not 
reice. Vents closed to destination.” The poultry arrived 
frozen. It was purchased for the Christmas market and could 
not be marketed. We refused to accept the two cars, alleging 
carrier’s negligence, due to negative icing performance prior 
to the instructions issued to discontinue further ice service. 
The 600 pounds salt furnished without additional ice created 
intense refrigeration, and froze the lading. The carriers con- 
tended that the poultry was frozen when shipped. We took 
the opposite view, stating that turkeys cannot be packed into 
boxes when in a frozen condition. Furthermore, the legs of 
the turkeys indicated freezing after being packed, as they were 
stiffened and straightened out, instead of in the relaxed posi- 
tion when packed and not frozen. 

The carriers further contended we could not refuse delivery, 
as the shipments in question were merchantable. We conceded 
this point that later, if held in storage, the poultry could be 
sold in small quantities, after being defrosted. However, the 
fact still remained that the merchandise was not marketable 
for the Christmas trade. The cars arrived and were available 
for the morning market on December 19th, leaving four days 
to defrost the poultry and effect our sales. 

The main question at issue is, were we legally bound to 
accept delivery, per the carrier’s contention? Was our dé 
fense good, refusing on account of the lading not arriving in 4 
marketable condition in instances where it can be proven that 
the merchandise was purchased for a particular market, and 
the carriers so notified? Were we justified in refusing on the 
basis of a defective refrigeration service, viz.: 600 pounds of 
salt furnished without ice to bunkers full—or 12,000 pounds of 
ice and to which 5 per cent salt had already been added? 

Answer: Although there is some authority to the contrary, 
where the goods are injured during transportation, or part of 
them are lost, the consignee, it is said, cannot abandon the 
consignment and sue for the full value, but must accept the 
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ted 
~ Newest Inland 
. 
| North Atlantic Seaport 
" 
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wt Within 250 miles there reside :— 
. One-third of the population of the United States. 
a 
fa The richest producing population in the United 
~ States. 
mns The greatest consuming population in the United 
p t N P| States. 
- ¥ h * 
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to 
Ae sd 
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| Write for your Copy! 
y 
of 
nt HE smart sales manager, in these 
: trying times, is directing his ef- 
i forts toward two objectives: 
It & 1—Getting all the business he can 
d from immediate territories served 
t. by his sales force. 
rt 2—Going after business in the few 
d “bright spots’? on the business 
d map—many of which are far- 
g removed from the home factory. 
ir Direction of sales activities nowadays 
. must be tempered with caution... or 
| mounting overhead will wipe out all possi- 
1 bility of profit! * Alert executives are find- 
k ing common-sense information and inspira- 
0 tion in a booklet published by our Associa- 
f tion—a booklet entitled: ‘‘Increasing Your 





e Sales Through the Use of A.W. A. Mer- 
- chandise Warehouses. ’” 


This booklet, now in its third edition, 
tells how to gain regional or national dis- 
tribution for your product at minimum 
cost . . . how to reduce branch house 
overhead by using our warehouses as your 
own branch distributing points. . . how to 
place spot stocks of your merchandise in 
the cities where your goods can be most 
readily and profitably sold. 

No matter what you make or market, 
write today for your free copy of the 
A.W. A. Booklet. It will be a helpful 


Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 


143 miles from sea. 

Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


guide to constructive business thinking in 
this year 1933! 


| BY AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
AS SOCIATION 
2049 Adams-Franklin Building, 







Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 





For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 











Chicago, Illinois 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
TIME AND MONEY 


Route your next shipment of freight to the Orient 
VIA SEATTLE. It will arrive at its destination hours 
or days sooner. And much to the pleasure of your 
Oriental customers, who will appreciate the service. 





Seattle will give you the same terminal facilities, modern 
in every detail . . . the same careful handling of your 
goods . .. as in other well managed ports . . . and 
IN ADDITION has the geographical advantage of 
being the nearest United States port to the Orient. 


Write Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A., for the 
illustrated Port Year Book. 


Gita e 





Mighty Fine 


Investment 


Good business years ago inaugurated 
the regular two-week sailing sched- 
ule of the American Mail Line Presi- 
dent Liners to the Orient. Shippers 
appreciate knowing just exactly when 
their merchandise will depart and ar- 
rive. Excellent equipment both at dock 
and aboard ship assures you of the 
splendid care of your merchandise. The 
speed of President Liners has become a 
factor on the Pacific, Specify American 
Mail Line. 


A fleet of express Cargo Liners further 
augments this service to Japan, South China 
and the Philippines. 

For information, apply desk No. 6 


32 Broadway........+.. ceccoecdeew Work 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg...... cance Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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goods as tendered or the portion tendered, and sue for da 
ages. Myer vs. Vicksburg R. Co., 6 Sou. 218; Morell vs. No 
ern Central R. Co. (N. Y.), 16 Hun. 585; Freeman vs. Weir, 
N. Y. S. 327; Central of Georgia R. Co. vs. Montmollen, 39 Sq 
820; Parsons vs. U. S. Express Co., 123 N. W. 776; Reason y 
Detroit, etc., R. Co., 118 N. W. 596; C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
vs. Bement-Rea Co., 154 N. E. 32; Crinnella vs. Northweste 
Pacific R. Co., 259 Pacific 774. 

It is impossible, it is said, to distinguish in principle 
tween damages due to delay and damage due to impairmey 
of value by physical injury to the goods. The person entitles 
to goods shipped cannot, on account of delay, refuse to receiy 
them and sue for the full value. However, the unlawful refus 
of the consignee to accept damaged goods, and his action j 
bringing suit for their value, is of no consequence where 
does not appear that any different result would have bee 
reached had the consignees received the goods in their inj 
condition and then sued for damages. G. C. & S. F. Ry. 
vs. H. B. Pitts & Son, 83 S. W. 727. 

Where the goods are so materially damaged as to destro 
their value, the consignee may, of course, refuse to acce 
and sue for the full value, since in that event nothing that th 
consignee might do would lessen the loss and so diminish th 
carrier’s liability. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. H. B. Pitts & Son 
83 S. W. 727; McGrath vs. C. & W. C. Ry. Co., 75 S. EB. 4 

The carrier, in our opinion, violated the shipper’s refrig 
eration instructions in putting salt into the car at the seconi 
reicing station, as the refrigeration instructions called for ; 
per cent salt, which meant 5 per cent of ice added to the car 
No ice having been added, no salt should have been added. 
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FREE RADIO COMMUNICATION 


A hearing on H. R. 11247, a bill to amend paragraph 7 of 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act so as to permit frank 
ing of radio messages for employes of carriers by water operat: 
ing vessels whereon radio-communication stations are situated, 
was held by the House committee on interstate and foreign ‘ 
commerce, January 10. 


ELECTRIFICATION IN ENGLAND 

The New Year saw the opening of the Southern Railway 
of England’s new electrified service from London to Brighton 
and Worthing. The electrification of this line, the first main 
line electrification in the country, was completed at a cost of [} == 
£3,000,000 but it clips many minutes off the running time be 
tween London and the south coast resorts. Trains consisting 
of six parlor cars now leave London for Brighton every hour. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) hav : 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign: 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they de appear. Canceftiatien 

and postponements announced too late to show the change in thit 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3837—Sugar, New Orleans to Ark., Mo., and Okla. 

January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brennan: ] 
1. & S. 3830—Sawdust from Pa. to N. J. and N. Y. « 


January 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Johnson: 

24570—Leslie Gamble et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 

Finance No. 3709—Durham & Southern Ry., excess income. 
January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

24168—Westland Oil Co. vs. G. N. Ry et al. 
January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14828 of Union Pacific R. R. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14877 of C. W. Galligan, agent. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14941 of C. W. Galligan, agent. 

January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Hosmer and Dillon: 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates be- 
tween Official and Southern territories (further hearing). 
January 16—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Stiles: 
25631—Southern Package Corp. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
January 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
|. & S. 3835—Routing grain from Kan. to Mo. 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 9709—Application Ft. Benning R. R. for authority t0 
acquire and operate a line of railroad extending from Ft. Benning, 
Ga., to connections with S. A. L. Ry. and C. of Ga. Ry. at Ft 
Benning Jct., Ga. 

January 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Johnson: 

25588—Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. B 
& H. R. R. et al. 

January 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: » 
25617—-Calliari Bros. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
ee! 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14846—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent- 

stoves and ranges from southern territory. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LARKIN TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Buffalo's most modern warehouse. We 
store, distribute and forward general 
merchandise. Lowest Buffalo insurance 
rates. 125-car track capacity on Erie 
and New York Central Railroad. 


Littl Kttt Co luc. 
J. E. Wilson, Vice-Pres. 


In CHICAGO 


SOO warenouses 


Close to ‘‘Loop.’’ Office and warehuuse spzce for 
lease. Merchandise storage. Pool cars distributed. 
Tunnel,. water, rail and truck facilities at door. 


519 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD 1G a LGN ClO) 


Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 
New York to VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Fortnightly sailings from 
New York te PROGRESO, TAMPICO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDOeLINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Ft. of Wall St., New York City 


+ * 7 © 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line te Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS» 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAVE TIME 
and MONEY 


Ship Via 
© —— The Port of 
ALVESTON 


AMERICA’S PORT OF 
QUICKEST DISPATCH 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


SAILS ARRIVES 


STEAMER | +s.) Seattl 
‘ Phila- s San - 
No. [Baltimore delphia | Angeles |Francisce Oakland | Portland — . 


PORTMAR /10 | Sailed | Sailed |Jan. 19|/Jan. 23/Jan. 25jJan. 29/Feb. 1 


Jan. 21|Jan. 24/Feb. 15/Feb. 20/Feb. 22/Feb. 26]Mar. 1 
Feb. 11|/Feb. 15/Mar. 9}|Mar. 13|Mar. 15|Mar. 19]/Mar. 22 
. 4)Mar. 9)/Mar. 30j/Apr. 3]/Apr. 5jApr. 9jApr. 12 


Subject to change and/or cancellation without notice as regards 
Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Cempany’s right 
to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 


Through bills of lading are available to: 


Aberdeen, Wash. Anacortes, Wash. i Ore. Bellingham, Wash. 


Wash. Chuckanut, Wash. Wash. Everett, Wash. 
ash. i Wash. Wash. Longview, Wash. 


loquiam, 

Mare Island, Cal. McNeil Island, Wash. " Wash. Marshfield, Ore. 
North Bend, Ore. Olympia, Wash. 

Powell River, B.C. Puget Sound Navy Yard, Raymond, Wash. Sacramento, 


Port Angeles, Wash. Port Townsend, Wash. 


Cal. Wash. Shelton, Wash. South Bend, Wash. 
ash. St. Helens, Ore. Vancouver, B.C. Vancouver, Wash. 
B.C. Stockton, Cal 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., Gen. Agts. SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD., Agents 
Baltimore, Md., 15 S. Gay St. Los Angeles, Cal., 410 Chamber ef Com- 
Chicago, IIl., 140 S. Dearborn St. merce Bldg. 


Detroit, Mich., 2001-2 Industrial Bk Bldg. © Q2Kland, Cal., jst and Market Sts. 
215 


New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway San Francl Cal., Market Street, 
Philadelptwa, Pa, Bourse Bidg. Matson Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bldg. Seattle, Wash., 1519 Railroad Ave., South 


Regular Piers 
Atlantic Coast 
Baltimore—Pier 7, Port Covington, 
Western Md. Ry. 


Pacific Coast 
Los Angeles Harbor—Berth 145 Wilmington 
Oakiand—Howard Terminal 
Pertiand, Ore.—No. {| Oceanic Terminal 
San Francl B 


sco—Pler No. 48- 
Philadelphia—Pler 27-N, Reading Co. Seattlie—Atlantle Dook Terminal 


WHERE WATERWAY — RAILWAY — HIGHWAY MEET 








Nothing Is Too Awkward for Us to Handle 


Anything you can load at point of shipment, we can unload. There is nothing 
too cumbersome or unwieldy for us to handle. The illustration above shows 
@ typical case. These exceedingly long steel beams were just a simple, 
everyday job for one of our overhead traveling cranes. 

Whether goods come by rail, truck or barge, they arrive directly at our terminal. 
We forward them by any designated means, distribute them promptly, or store 
them, as you may desire. Whether goods remain with us an hour or a month 
or longer, they remain on the same skids on which we place them on arrival, 
and they are not again re-handled until we load them for final shipment, 
Full details of our interesting service, together with rates, will be sent on 
request. 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
1830 West Ohio Street Evansville, Indiana 
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January 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
25528—Anderson Oil Co., Liberty, Mo., et al. 
Ry. et al. 
January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


ve, A. T. & 8. F. 


Terre Haute Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
22114—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al 
22472—National Fire Proofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


24659—Zenith Radio Corp. vs. G. T. W. R. R. et al. 
24389—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 17—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Stiles: 
l. & S. 3825—Concentration of cotton at New Orleans, La. 


January 18—Augusta, Me.—Pueblo Utilities Commission of Maine: 
Finance No. 9693—Application Me. Central R. R. for permission to 
abandon lines of railroad between Woodland Junction and Prince- 
ton; Oquossoec and Kennebago; and Austin Jct. and Kineo Station, 
all in the state of Maine. 
January 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 
25639—Illinois Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24878—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
24479—Carolina Bagging Co. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry et al. 
oy _— 1)—Tegen & Weibke Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al. 
January 18—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director of Traffic Pitt and 
Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14922, filed by Southern Ry. et al. 
Fourth Section Appliaction No. 14932, filed by St. L. S. F. Ry. 


January 18—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 
1. & S. 3791—Switching charges at Texas points. 
25505—F't. Worth Frt. Bureau et al. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 


January 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
25603—-Kansas City Structural Steel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 9772—Joint application of Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
and Forest Telephone and Telegraph Co. for a certificate that the 
acquisition by the former company of the properties of the lat- 
ter company will be of advantage to the persons to whom service 
is to be rendered and in the public interest. 


January 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24990—Deford Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
25094—Seaboard Air Line Ry. (L. R. Powell, Jr., and E. W. Smith, 
receivers) vs. Car. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


January 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Johnson: 
25613—Allegheny-Seaboard Oil Corp. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
January 19—San Francisco, Calif.—Railroad Commission of California: 
Finance No. 9543—Application A. T. F. Ry. for permission 
to abandon passenger ferry boat operations on San Francisco 
Bay, and operations incidental thereto, and to operate as a sub- 
stitute therefor an extended line of railroad to and from San 
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713 Mills Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
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prensines over the tracks and by the ferry boats of the Southern 
acific Co. 

Finance No. 9692—Application Western Pacific R. R. for permis. 
sion to abandon passenger ferry boat operations on San Fran. 
cisco Bay, and operations incidental thereto, and for authority 
to operate as a substitute therefor an extended line of railroag 
to and from San Francisco over the tracks and by the ferry boats 
of the Southern Pacific Co. 

January 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Griffin: 

25553—-Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

25553, Sub. 1—United States Gypsum Co. vs. Amador Central R, R 
et al. 

January 19—Atchison, Kan.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 9601—Application of C. B. & Q. R. R. for permission 
to abandon a portion of its railroad from a point near Atchison, 
Kan., to Rulo, Neb. 

January 20—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Stiles: 

1. & S. 3839—Transit on cotton in the southwest. 
January 20—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Disque: 

25568—Mountain States Construction Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. R. R. 
January 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3613 (and Ist and 2nd supplemental orders)—Asphalt, tar 
and pitch from, to and between points in south. 

January 21—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Disque: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14780—Filed by E. B. Boyd—Brick 
and related articles to Colo. and Wyo. 

January 21—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: ; 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 14712, 14855 and 14862 of Agent 
Fonda—Cotton linters, cottonseed hull fibre and shavings to Texas 
ports—Sugar from Texas points; canned goods, cotton bagging, 
cotton bale ties and buckles in Texas. 


January 21—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Johnson: 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 14636 and 14803, filed by B. & M, 
R. R.—Anthracite coal to Ipswich, Mass.—Anthracite coal to New 
England. 

January 23—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Disque: 

25123—-St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton R. R. et al. 

25449 (and Sub. 1 to 6, incl.)—St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. vs. A. & §, 
Ry. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 


January 23—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 
25313—Humble Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25608—Bates Barite of Texas et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 


January 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ea we) _— 1 and 2)—Elmore Veneer Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P, 
. R. et al. 
24210—Tompkins-Kiel Marble Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 
22262 (and Sub. 1—Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


January 23—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Griffin: 
Menasha Woodenware Corp. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing HARRY C. AMES 


before the 
INTERSTATE sat ng Ana ya 


COMMERCE Fermerly Attorney and Examiner 


COMMISSION | transportation Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Philcade Building, Tulse, Oklahoma 


Oklahema City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washingten Office, Seuthern Bldg. 
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DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 
> block ft Chicag entral retail and bbing district. high grade modern 
ninal ta tie 400 000 square feet of floor space—light and clean; 
forwarding and distribution; space to lease 
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